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+ HAVE long wished to benefit the world by making public my 

opinion of the Northern Mercury, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, and of 
Wilberforce, the English St. John the Divine, and of that school of 
philosophers which has no parallel in the Bible or in ancient history ; 
unless St. Paul referred to them when he spoke in his Epistles to 
Timothy of “ teachers having itching ears” and of other such perverts. 
And if I do not now give my opinion exhaustively, it is not because I 
am afraid to do so, but partly because the world does not care to be 
benefited by my opinion, and principally because I just now have 
something more interesting to engage my thoughts. 

I will say this much however: Franklin had Mammon as the god 
of his faith, and Wilberforce had his own feelings and reason as the. 
god of his faith; and both of them were so bigoted as to try ta» 
reduce the true God, His teachings, and the natural conduct of the 
whole human race into subjection to their respective deities. With 
Franklin, gain was godliness; while Wilberforce, a wrong-headad 
sentimental John, held that the natural constitution of human society 
was a crude mass of uncharitableness which required to be reformed 
according to his notions of love. He was more wise and more just:- 
than God; and Franklin, the patron of traders and tinkers and a 





* Entered aceording to Act of Congress in the year 1871 by John Saunders Holt in the office of the. Librarian 
of Congress at Washington. 
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rival of Apollo himself, was one of the children of this world wiser 
in his generation than the children of light. Unfortunately for the 
world both were respectable and earnest men, and both preached 
doctrines exactly suited to their audience. 

It was my intention to attack with all my puny force the whole 
tribe of modern rule-makers who have faith only in themselves, and 
interfere with all the promptings of nature in others ; the men who 
tell us we must rise early, must eat only vegetables or sawdust 
puddings, must study in the morning, must never touch tobacco or tea 
or coffee or wine, or, finally, must all adapt ourselves to their 
peculiarities of mind or body. I intended especially to lay hold of 
and pummel the advocates of that fair-seeming but deceitful course 
of life called regular habits; than which nothing can be more 
unnatural and disastrous to nine-tenths of the human race. The 
Hon. John, our former Congressman, had regular habits, and a man 
so great and so rich as he can afford to keep them up. But what 
man in a full business which does not make a machine of him can 
have regular habits (except in their irregularity) in this scuffling, 
uneasy, uncertain world? What kind of soldiers did our men make 
who were all their lives trained to go to bed with the lamb and to rise 
with the lark, and to eat three plentiful meals at regular stated hours 
each day? 

It is all worse than humbug. Regular habits of eating, drinking, 
and sleeping are a sin against one’s body, for an accidental interruption 
of them causes discomfort and inability to do one’s whole duty. 
Regular habits of reading, writing, or study become a sin against 
one’s mind, for they unfit one to read, write, or study as it may be 
necessary at other times. Regular habits of religion are a sin against 
morals, for if the devil ever catches one out of them he makes at the 
wanderer and will trip him up. 

No: the proper course is to cultivate irregular habits. Not 
exactly to call a boy up at all hours of the night to eat oysters and 
such things; but if they do not in themselves disagree with one’s 
health, to drink coffee or tea at odd hours of day and night, to chew 
one day or one hour, smoke another and take snuff another ; and 
above all, to rise or kneel and pray when the devil least expects it: 
in short, to do just exactly as is most convenient, regardless of 
regularity. 

I should like to know how Our Doctor could go about establishing 
regular habits with a town and country practice on his hands and 
mind! Why, even the chills he treats are not regular in their habits. 
They vary from coming five times a day to coming once every month, 
and from a half hour’s duration to be followed by a fever, to a 
twelve hours’ congestion to be followed by death. The advocates 
of regular habits do not reason correctly. The sun, the moon, 
and the stars are regular, and so are all the grander movements 
of nature ; but as the laws of nature approach more nearly to the life, 
health, comforts, and interests of man, they become more and more 
complicated, and to all seeming irregular. 

Sober habits are necessary for a doctor, as for every other man who 
would be useful ; but habits may be sober which are as irregular as 
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the weather. The habits of our Doctor have always been sober since 
he came to Yatton, however wild he may have been (and perhaps was) 
as a medical student. Until the children came to keep her company, 
his wife took many a meal alone, and it was only after long and 
exasperating experience that she ceased to sit up for his coming home 
at night. 

My acquaintance with him began when I was a small boy with his 
coming to our town, where his family was much respected, though 
they lived in another county. He was then a tall, athletic young man, 
remarkable rather for independence than for either forwardness or 
modesty of behavior, and with some of the roughnesses of student- 
hood still lingering with him. That he had in him the elements of a 
very “rough customer,” as our folk call a man of great passion and 
determination, was evinced by his volunteering to break and quietly 
breaking and gentling a vicious young horse which neither the owner 
nor any one else could manage; and by his arresting Devil-Jim 
French, a native desperado who put the sheriff and the whole posse 
at defiance. Although he was unarmed save with his riding-whip, 
there was a something in the eye of the young doctor which made 
Devil-Jim fear and surrender. 

These proofs of personal prowess, together with a good name, a 
commanding form and a benignant countenance, speedily procured 
for him several opportunities for showing his skill in disease. His 
first patients were negroes, brought to him by their masters to be 
cured of chronic complaints of one kind and another; and his 
success with them was so marked that he was soon given what was 
termed a plantation practice, and then was called to occasional 
cases at the “big houses;” and finally, after only two or three 
years, found himself in charge of the health of many of the better 
families in our neighborhood, and with an increasing reputation which 
required him to keep in his stable three fast trotters and a fast saddle- 
horse. 

That such a man as he should be popular with women, and so 
long as he was single give rise to a good deal of solicitude and 
gossip, was to be expected ; and that with his increasing ability to 
support a family well he should be on the lookout for a wife, was also 
to be expected. It was not at all surprising then when it was 
announced that he was to marry Mary Waller, a pretty but small 
and delicate girl, whose family, though not rich, was one of those 
most respected in our county. 

It was one of those matches brought about by nature rather than by 
any conscious wisdom on his part. Nothing is more natural than that 
a large, strong man should choose a small, delicate woman for a wife ; 
and nothing could be more in accordance with such a magnanimous 
soul as that of the Doctor than a total disregard of the poverty of 
the object of his affection. Her beauty of form and of feature were 
of course perfect to him, and she was a good, loving girl, whose 
family diathesis, if I may use the term, of mind, body, and soul 
could bring no disgrace upon him or upon his children. That she 
should love him was all that he further required ; and it would have 
been a perversion of the nature of woman if she had not loved him. 
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When he married Mary Waller he no doubt thought in his heart 
that no man, not even his father before him, ever loved so ardently, 
with such exquisite tenderness, and with a respect so refined ; and at 
the end of six years, when his wife had proved a fruitful vine, and 
Phoebe was a staid little maid, taking care of toddling Harry and 
proud above all things when allowed to hold baby Sarah in her lap, 
it was with him as though he had been married all his life, and he 
could hardly remember how he felt or existed when he was not 
married. Mary and the children absorbed his life, and without them 
he was nothing in his own eyes. 

In the eyes of the public, however, it was very different. After a 
few years he was spoken of as “ Our Doctor,” and was a great man in 
the town and county, and Mary and the children were of importance 
only as they were his Mary and his children. He could have gone 
to the Legislature, or even to the State Senate, had he wished it, and 
no fair or other public scheme could be set on foot or properly carried 
out without his advice and concurrence. Not that he was the greatest 
man in the community, for, as we have seen, there were several others 
more active than he; but his was that peculiar conservative position 
which some man in every community is bound to hold. He was a 
sort of universal referee or umpire, whether in medicine or in local 
public affairs. Col. Sanford might cry, “Go it, boys!” or Mr. Harris 
might decry the project, but nothing was done until our Doctor had 
been consulted ; and generally as he decided, so it was. 

For my own part, although I take pleasure in describing them, I 
have never aspired to local political greatness, whether active or 
conservative. Perhaps it is because I never was suited to figure as 
an active great man; perhaps because I am too modest or too selfish 
to allow myself so to figure: I say nothing. His is a troublesome, 
precarivus, and thankless task ; so thankless that few hold the position 
longer than their activity or their wealth allows them to lead the way. 
The conservative local great man, whether party-politician or promi- 
nent only in local affairs, may hold his own much longer ; but after a 
while one mistake in judgment shakes confidence in him, and our 
country progresses so fast that he is soon overridden by new men who 
preach up new ideas. 

New men came to Yatton ; and by the time Phaebe was budding 
into womanhood, her father was already accounted by some an old 
fogy, while many others were tired of hearing of Aristides the Just. 
The old Gazette fell into the hands of new men, and the Banner was 
started by new men of a still more progressive school, who set up new 
gods which the Gazeffe continually knocked at and sometimes knocked 
down, like jacks-in-the-box. We were entering upon that new era in 
which everything is unsettled while everything seems to progress. 

I really believe that most persons think we do progress for the 
better in other things besides science. Their fault is taking say-so 
for granted. I think it would puzzle them to define our progress for 
the better, leaving science and its results out of the question. Men 
have cheaper and better coats, but how about the hearts they cover? 
Coffins are cheaper and more sightly, but they are in neither more 
nor less demand than they used to be. A great many things are 
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common now-a-days which used to be rare and disgraceful ; but when 
you speak of intellect and morals, the ancients and even our own 
grandfathers put us to shame. 

I appreciate and am thankful for the increased material comforts of 
life; am glad that I do not have to blow away my scant breath and 
make myself dizzy to light my candle by a chunk of fire from the 
kitchen every warm evening ; am glad that poor fellows who have 
their legs cut off have chloroform to make them insensible; am glad 
that railroads are becoming common over the land, and that the 
electric telegraph is a success: but matches and chloroform and 
railroads and the telegraph are quite as much at the service of devils 
as of saints ; and it is easier now to commit arson, burglary and rape, 
and to escape from constables, and to bull and bear the market, than 
it was before these instruments were discovered. 

There are two sides to almost every question ; and outside of those 
pure truths in the knowledge and practice of which we all should 
grow, there is no unmixed good. A larger proportion of men can 
read and write now than could read and write one hundred years ago, 
just as a larger proportion of mankind see balloons and fireworks now 
than saw them one hundred years ago; and upon my word I think 
the seeing of the balloons and fireworks of the two the more sugges- 
tive of goodness and wisdom —at any rate, the less provocative of 
harm. 

All this however does not much advance the story of our Doctor, 
except to readers who have spent their lives in our country and have 
been very observant of affairs both individual and public. To such 
readers I need only add “and so forth” to what I have already said 
about his career, and they will understand within a few details the 
whole history. They will know that political and medical heretics 
and new-lights came and set up as rivals, and that they found a 
good degree of credit with the fickle public; that professional envy 
led as the upstarts became stronger to professional jealousies, and 
that strong efforts were made to irritate our Doctor into professional 
contentions ; and that gradually, as he became old, a new generation 
arose which knew him not—though he is still “Our Doctor” to the 
survivors of the preceding generation, and to many of their children 
who have not bowed the knee to Baal, the god of the Carthaginians. 

I have given this outline of the professional career of our Doctor, 
not because it is very interesting in itself, but because it is a story 
which has been actually repeated in all ages and countries, and in the 
medical professional more than in any other. ‘The reason for it is to 
be found in the unavoidably uncertain nature of the science of medi- 
cine. As an art there is but little variation in it in whatever country 
you look at it. Blistering, purging, bleeding, emetics, and the rest, 
are the same in all civilised countries, so that we can almost say that 
there is but one art of medicine. But we can hardly enumerate the 
various sciences of medicine. ‘The homeopathist, the hydropathist, 
Sangrado and Dr. Purgon, has each his science which infallibly 
directs him when to bleed, to douche, to purge, and when not to do 
so. The allopathist, as he is called, has also his science, but as he 
claims no occult infallibility he is necessarily less confident. and 
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more cautious. When the infinitesimal dose of simi/ia, or water, or 
bleeding, or any other thing is regarded as a specific or panacea, the 
believer has nothing to do but apply it ; but when neither is admitted 
as specific and each is good only in its place, the case becomes com- 
plicated. This is the difficulty with those who claim to be “regular” 
practitioners, and the cause of the ten thousand different sciences of 
medicine among them. Believing in no specific or panacea, they 
naturally strive to discover and employ that which comes nearest to a 
specific and is most common in its benefits ; and one chooses calomel 
while another rubs with salt, and still another rejects both and pins 
his faith upon blistering and magnesia, and so forth. 

Ah, it is a perplexing profession to a conscientious man. The true 
remedy in one case of fever is certain death in an exactly similar 
case only a few hours older. Climate, season, weather, diet, age, 
habits, constitution, and every diversity to which man is subject, 
springs up as a modifying cause in every case ; and even if medicine 
were a fixed and perfect science, no mere man is wise and learned 
enough to practise it infallibly. 

And yet every one of the human race is at some time or other 
more concerned in it than in all things else beside. His own life is 
very sweet to man, and the lives of his loved ones are even more 
dear. Then most of us have pains and aches and discomforts of 
the body or mind which only a wise doctor can relieve ; and we have 
a myriad of “sciences” of medicine to choose from without a crite- 
rion to guide us. Success is no criterion in any case unless it be 
invariable ; and it is never invariable, it never is even probable in 
any serious case. To say that it is possible is all an honest man can 
say in such a case; and if the patient should recover, he cannot 
affirm positively that the remedy cured him, but only that had he 
not taken the remedy he would probably have died. If ever a 
doctor so far forgets himself as to boast “My calomel cured X!” 
take him by the throat and say, “Then why did not your calomel 
cure Y who was similarly affected? By your own boasting it was your 
fault, and you are a murderer !” 

We are in the hands of God, and we have good health, or if sick 
get well or die by the laws which He has established. We have 
reason given us by which we have discovered some part of those 
laws, and there is implanted in us a strong instinctive desire to make 
use of that which we know. But we all die when our times come, 
whether by the wearing out of the machine of life or by the sudden 
or gradual breaking of some vital part of it. We should be criminal 
if we did not obey our instinctive desire to preserve ourselves, 
even though we see so many failures in the attempt; but we are 
foolish when we believe or hope that we, or that any other individual 
or class, can or does stand in God’s stead, and are very unphilosophic 
when we are discontented with God’s allotment of our fate. 

I declare that when I began I had no intention to lead you this 
dry and rugged course, my dear and patient reader. I hoped to 
amuse you in groves of senna, where reclining on a carpet of softest 
chondrus we should quaff full draughts of agua mirabilis, and 
indulge ourselves in at least one quiet and hearty risus hystericus. 
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But when I attuned any mind to the exact tone of our Doctor’s life, 
I became troubled and sad. It is not to be denied that he as a 
doctor has had much pleasure, but I question if he ever as a doctor 
has had any fun. There is no fun in suffering, however grotesque or 
even however imaginary it be. He has perhaps given me more 
amusement than any person or thing has ever afforded to him. 
Not such amusement as makes one laugh, but that bland hearty 
pleasure which one feels whose healthy appetite is gratifying itself 
with pleasant and nutritious drinks. 

In addition to his straightforward independence of which I have 
spoken, he has always been noted for that gentleness and benevolence 
which large and brave men display most gracefully. He is a gentle- 
man; but I thought he carried his male sensitiveness almost too far 
when soon after his marriage he thrashed the huge countryman who 
brought feathers to the door for sale and wished to know if his “old 
woman didn’t want some.” “Whom do you mean?” asked the 
Doctor. “Why, your old woman thar,” replied the man with an im- 
pudent wink, pointing to tae Doctor’s wife. And the Doctor knocked 
him down. 

But this wrath of the male was excusable ; and though to this day 
the Doctor blames himself for it, he afterwards without fee attended 
and nursed the man and his family in many a sickness and proved 
himself a good friend. I do not suppose that his hot blood ever 
made him do a wrong but that his honor and conscience were over- 
whelmed with reproaches and led him to do more than was reasonable 
to atone for the fault. He is as generous as the sun; and that in his 
last days he is not miserably poor is the result of circumstances over 
which he had no control. 

I was amused last week hearing him try to converse in broken 
English, a sort of pigeon English, with a foreign tramper he picked 
up begging in the road and brought home to provide with a meal 
and a night’s lodging. “You work can?” asked the Doctor, for of 
course a foreigner understands better when the words are put back- 
wards. “Yees, yees,” replied the beggar, nodding his head as an 
explanatory affirmative. “Humph!” ejaculated the Doctor, “ much 
plenty work in this country.” And he forthwith set the beggar to 
move a pile of bricks from one spot to another. I said, “ Why do 
you set him at such useless work, Doctor? why not give him his meal 
as you intend to do and let him go?” And what do you think was 
his reply? “The man has some self-respect left, I suppose ; and I 
do not wish to place him under an obligation, and so help to destroy it.” 

If you are a gentleman you will appreciate our Doctor’s feeling, 
dear reader ; and if you are not, allow your mind to dwell upon this 
incident, and if you fairly appreciate it you will know how a gentle- 
man feels. But of course you are a gentleman, and my sudden fear 
that I had perhaps told something which might induce you to think 
our Doctor “an old fool” is altogether groundless. 

Every one who knows him regards him as one of the wisest of men 
as well as one of the best; and although he has almost ceased to 
practise his profession, there are, as I have intimated, many families 
who invariably send for him in times of peculiar danger or of great 
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sorrow. He was the doctor and the friend of their parents, and their 
respect for him has been the habit of their lives ; while their reverence 
for his goodness and wisdom is the result not only of the uprightness 
of his life, but also of their own experience of the comfort and good 
counsel he can give. There is no nook in the vale of sorrow which 
he has not explored with his fellow-creatures. He has accompanied 
along it the wayward steps of childhood, the more firm but not less 
perplexed and devious tread of the mature, and has gently gone with 
the feeble halting of old age. He has known their weaknesses, their 
corruptions, their desires, their griefs ; for the slave and the master, the 
child and the grand-parent, the wife and the husband, each has been 
unreserved with him; and he has strengthened weakness, purified 
corruption, moderated desires, and assuaged griefs with one infallible 
and perfect remedy for them all—the Bible. God’s truth has been 
his study all his life, “a lamp to his feet and a light to his path,” and 
he has led the wayfarers along the path with unfaltering step. 

As there is no sorrow so there is no joy which he has not felt either 
in his own experience or by sympathy with others. His lusty, hopeful 
manhood was blessed with plentiful worldly success, and with all the 
delights of a husband and father. He has with exquisite thankfulness 
seen himself the praised and beloved means of bringing back the 
flush of health to faded cheeks, the vigor of youth to failing bodies, 
the light of reason to clouded minds. The wedding and the infair 
have been all the gayer for his presence ; child-bed has been a less 
dreaded crisis to the anxious parents because of calm reliance upon 
his skill ; the birth of the heir all the more welcome because of his 
warm sympathy; and no jests and compliments have been more 
delicate and acceptable than his at the christening feasts. 

I do not wish to weary with every imaginable occasion on which 
one with a well-stored and wise mind, and a noble, sympathetic heart, is 
a help, a guide, a consoler, or a promoter of joy. Our Doctor’s sphere 
has been but a country neighborhood, and his triumphs have never 
excited other admiration than that of plain folk. No reporters have 
interviewed him, no medical journals have deified him, no great 
populace has flocked to him for healing. His career has been 
obscure, but not humble; for he has always towered like a Saul 
among his fellows. He is only one of our local great men, but with 
a world for his theatre he would have been great to all the world. 
My sketch of him by its imperfection shows me how very great he 
really is, for I would fain do ample justice to one I respect and love 
so well ; and am like a State historian of Lilliput, not able even to 
span his thumb with both my hands; and there is nothing in the 
range of my mental experience or in my world of observation to 
which I can compare him. 

I shall find no such difficulty in sketching our agricultural magnate, 
whom for the sake of brevity I will call Our Planter. Him I 
understand and can appreciate. Not that he glories in the goad and 
his talk is of oxen. Such low details as single goads and single yokes 
of oxen have been passed by him for years. 

Stop. My mind was in the past, and I should have spoken in the 
past tense. No two pictures are a more perfect contrast to each other 
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than the “as he was” and the “as he is” in his case. We shall have 
to take a glimpse at both of them. 

I remember our Planter a good many years ago, a gay, good-looking 
young fellow who gloried in riding into town with his fine boot-legs 
outside of his pantaloons, or with cigar in mouth driving a fast 
horse at break-neck speed to a fine buggy. He was the son of a 
respectable family, and of course had to go to college, from which he 
returned in due time with a fancy wardrobe, a few accomplishments 
(such as dancing, playing the flute a little, the knowledge of good 
smoking tobacco, and one or two comic songs which he sang with 
great effect), all of which he had learned at a heavy expense in money, 
and at the further expense of his Latin which did not extend to the 
reading of his diploma without a dictionary, to say nothing of his 
mathematics and other studies. 

Many men have passed useful and honorable lives without the 
knowledge of either Latin or mathematics ; still when one sets out 
to learn them at acost of short commons to the remainder of his 
family, I think they should be learned if not beyond one’s capacity — 
as mathematics easily may be. But he was a good-hearted young 
fellow, and clever at driving, riding, billiards, and shooting ; while 
his honor was unimpeachable, and untouchable without peril. What 
more did he need? 

For my part, although I cannot commend his want of love for book- 
learning, I can easily imagine one learned in books without a tithe of 
his manliness or capacity for good. .I like an honest, hearty young 
fellow ; and in such a one a little lack of brains, though sometimes 
annoying, is rather an amiable defect. At any rate, in his case it was 
somewhat of a recommendation to society in general, for it prevented 
that nicety in choosing his companions which marks the shrewd man ; 
and all classes, to use a common phrase, “swore by him.” Jim 
Causin, the horse-jockey and cock-fighter, was his sworn friend; and 
old Col. Vance, who occupied exactly the other end of our society, 
patronised him. There was not a negro, young or old, in the town 
who would not run to hold his horse in preference to that of any other 
young man, and there was not a young lady who at a ball would not 
draw hard upon her conscience to give him the preference in an 
engagement to dance. 

Happy fellow! Thrice fortunate when he, secured the hand and 
heart of Miss Anna Thompson, the pretty and only child of old Judge 
Thompson, the richest of all the rich men round about. It was 
sweets to the sweet, the fair to the brave, fortune to the deserving. 
Everybody applauded, and the nobodies applauded most of all, for 
in their view of the case it was a triumph of poverty over riches — one 
of their own order, or nearly of their order, taking possession of his 
just dues. “Men will praise thee when thou doest well to thyself.” 
Even the old Judge was willing ; for though he could have bought the 
bridegroom and all his kin ten times over, the bridegroom Aad kin, 
and they were honorable people. 

In making a sketch, dear reader, I must sketch. If you recognise 
my outline as life-like, you who have the fine fancy and the great 
worldly knowledge can supply the tints and finer lines. 
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When Jim Causin died, his successor was less fortunate in his 
opinion of him who was fast becoming our Planter. The Balmoral 
Place, the Palma Place, the Buena-noche Place, the Oaks, the Glen, 
and the two sugar plantations in Louisiana (which he visited every 
winter), were more absorbing than race-riding and cock-fighting ; and 
the successor, though not exactly snubbed, was less in favor than his 
high merits deserved. By degrees, too, as he became the employer 
of his old friends the carpenters and blacksmiths and millwrights 
and bricklayers and overseers, and all those other old friends whose 
business it was to do planter’s work, the relationship of employer and 
employed absorbed the friendship; and by degrees also, as his 
interests (and his wife’s womanly aristocratic feelings too) brought 
him into more frequent and closer contact with his richer neighbors, 
who were also to a man planters, he seemed to become more 
reserved and consequently more haughty towards those of the 
community removed by their occupations with concern in his life, and 
one frequently heard the nobodies talk about his being “ stuck up,” 
and about “ beggars on horseback ” and “ princes on foot.” 

It did not take long to bring about this state of affairs ; and I do 
our Planter the charity (which I think simple justice) to believe that 
at this time he acted entirely according to circumstances, and had 
not the slightest feeling of reserve or haughtiness in his heart. His 
business took the place of idleness and led him in this course, just as 
his former idleness permitted him to follow that. 

But gradually a leaden stare, which could be seen only by those 
who did not occupy the first rank in society, grew into his eyes, and it 
was only the wealthy or the high who never heard the short, unsympa- 
thising word from his lips. Our Planter became a snob. Praise him 
as you may —he was clever and charitable and high-spirited — but 
alas, he was a snob! 

Understand me. I do not mean that he was vain and proud. The 
obsequiousness of mechanics, tradesmen, smaller planters, of a 
whole community in general, would have made a smaller man much 
prouder and vainer. That is not at all what I mean by a snob. 
What I mean is that having attained so much to feed his vanity and 
pride he pined for something more and more substantial, and esteemed 
himself as of less value on account of its being unattainable. If the 
most tender and immature burgeon of nobility or the tiniest sprig of 
the English gentry ever passed through the land, our Planter thought 
himself highly honored by having it at his house ; and if he happened 
to be in the North when any such thing was about, he never rested 
until he had handled it and perfumed. himself with it, whatever its 
natural scent. And he felt in himself the makings of a nobleman, or 
of a baronet at least. His wife was a lady, a high and mighty lady— 
(Here should properly be inserted our planter’s ingenious idea of 
“how the devil that f got into Thompson.” He had a theory that 
the children were not murdered in the Tower, but escaped, and 
disguised their names by taking only the initial. Anyhow, P stood 
for Plantagenet, and the naming ancestor was Thomas P, whence 
Thomas P’s son, whence Thompson. I omit many of the details 
here because it is an awkward place for a parenthesis) — and if she 
was a lady and wished him to be a lord, why couldn’t he be a lord? 
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Now, our Planter was no fool, in the sense of being deficient of 
intellect ; and I do not know, in fact I hardly believe that his desire 
to be a lord ever shaped itself into a distinct form, much less into 
words — however bold his wife may have been in her desires and 
expressions. I only know that he gave evidence of the feeling I 
have described (since every one desires that which he most admires), 
and that he used to damn this “equality” country —as, to tell you 
the honest truth, I, who am no snob, think it will some day be 
actually damned. 

His condemnation related only to a fancied social equality which 
never has and never can have a real existence in any country. Birds 
of a feather will flock together. But when a bird with seven blue 
feathers in his tail pines and complains that he cannot be like a bird 
with nine green feathers in his tail and a top-knot on his head, he is 
a foolish snob of a bird. 

If our Planter had only recognised the fact, he already enjoyed all 
the social inequality which his wealth and his peculiar tastes necessarily 
gave him ; and if he had only desired upon principle that political 
equality should be made less universal, he would have been a wise 
man and no snob ; for one may properly desire for his country upon 
broad, true principles that which it would be the height of selfishness 
to desire for mere personal aggrandisement. I for instance may 
heartily and properly wish that the suffrage should be limited upon 
certain conditions, as, say for example, to those who pay $500 taxes 
upon real estate and can throw three back-summersaults and currently 
translate backward and forward the Constitution into Hebrew, Greek, 
and Coptic—the last condition especially as a guarantee against 
fraud, for the Constitution is changed so often that only a thorough 
Hebrew, Greek, and Coptic scholar could be always prepared. I say 
I may properly desire this, and show my grandeur of soul by doing 
so, for the three back-summersaults would exclude me. But if I 
should desire that this should be done only to allow me and a few like 
me to be in power, it would be very human, and (not therefore) very 
wrong. 

But to continue my story, our Planter built a fine spacious house 
six miles from town, and had a park and a drive and a mere, had a 
pack of hounds, called his buggy a “cab,” tried to have a warren but 
the owls were too bad, and feasted his friends who feasted him in 
turn, and talked with them about alliances between the families by 
the marriage of their children ; and generally made himself as much 
as possible like one of those he esteemed so far above him as for it 
to be an honor to ape them. 

Mind you: I am giving a sketch of only our Planter. Not more 
than two or three such were to be found in any community in our 
country. The great mass of planters were men of calm, modest 
sense, and of the most sterling patriotism. Our Confederate war 
proved that; the lists of disfranchised still bear witness to it. Our 
Planter was an exception in point of snobbery, and I mention this 
trait in him only to show what an excellent and substantial foundation 
a very selfish and mistaken desire may have. The fact is, if you take 
away the selfish and the titular parts of it there is no error at all in 
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his idea. The only political equality which can exist permanently 
and beneficially is that which may exist between the members of a 
fixed and limited governing class, however that class may be chosen, 
if it be chosen from the best of the people. Social equality has 
no existence except in classes. Political equality should have no 
existence except in one limited governing class of equals. 

Enough of that however. The war came on, and our Planter sent 
his wife and sons and daughters and spare cash out of harm’s way, 
and remained here himself to keep his property together —I need not 
describe with what success. Let us take a glimpse of him as he has 
been and is since the war ended. 

From the close of 1865 to the fall of 1868 it was pitiful to see him, 
and heart-rending to hear him talk. I always avoided him when I 
could, for I was poor and miserable enough, but I still clung to a 
hope for better times, and he abstracted all the hope left in me— 
just as a thawing iceberg abstracts all the caloric in the air near it. 
Crest-fallen, slow, with the grizzly beard neglected on his once smooth, 
ruddy cheeks, with a tone of plaint in his voice, he would sigh, and 
look around for spies, and seeing none would say, half-whispering, 
“What are we coming to? The bottom rail’s on top now, sure.” 
Then he would sigh again, and say, whiningly, “I can’t sell my 
places ; I can’t lease them; I can’t work them. Ah me! I made 
no crop in ’65, and last year and the year before I sunk one hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand, five hundred and ninety-seven dollars of 
my cash trying to make crops. I don’t know what I shall do! ”—as 
though any one else knew what to do! “Ah me! Here are my 
wife and children back home, and the place is all gone to rack and 
ruin !”— as though that were an odd or surprising thing! “I can’t get 
servants worth their salt !””— as though servants worth their salt were 
plenty with every one else! “Ah me! And it’s not going to be 
any better. It is getting worse and worse. I’ll leave the country!” 
Confound him! as though if the rest of us had each had $137,597 to 
spend in trying to make cotton, and still had money to live on after 
failing to make cotton, we would not content ourselves, or leave the 
country at once. 

The fact is, the man was bragging. He had lost a great deal because 
he had a great deal to lose ; but all of us, except the speculators, lost 
as much in proportion when we did not lose all. Compared with the 
remainder of us he was still rich, and he knew it ; and while his losses 
fretted him, the competence which still remained gratified him, and he 
took this method of bragging of it. He whined and bragged. I 
could see and feel my own pitiable condition and that of the country 
all the more forcibly from his whining and bragging, which assisted 
each other to discourage me. Therefore it was painful to me to be in 
his company, though I knew that a great deal of his whining was 
intended as a Placebo to those of us who were really worse off than 
he. Our Planter never lacked good feeling, though in his prosperity 
his feelings often got so jumbled up that the good ones were mis- 
placed. 

The good crop and fair prices of 1868 put a stop to his whining 
about his own affairs, and at the same time a check to his bragging. 
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He was doing well and could not complain, and the remainder of us. 
were also doing too well to be boasted over. And since 1868, although 
he still complains, and justly complains, that “the bottom rail is on 
top” in our political affairs, he confines his more individual whining 
to “Ah, me! we have to put up with a heap of things. It’s not 
like it was before the war.” ° 

Which is also very true. But it reminds me to say that one of the 
most terrible results of the desolation and upturning caused by our 
war will be more felt by the next two or three generations than it is 
by us. The other day I heard the most thriftless, worthless white 
man in our community say, “We have to put up with a heap of 
things ; it’s not like it was before the war!” Before the war he was 
just as poor, worthless and thriftless as he is now; yet it would seem 
that he has heard so much talk of losses that he has persuaded 
Himself that he also has had his losses. In his case it is something 
to laugh at; but the man has young children who will attribute the 
poverty they find at home to this cause, and will no doubt remain 
poor, thriftless and worthless on account of their father’s imaginary 
losses ; and their children will feed their vanity, imaginations and 
thriftlessness upon the huge losses their grandfather sustained by the 
war, 

When these two generations have passed away, this paralysing evil 
may begin to work good. It will perpetuate the memory of an 
ancestor, for one thing, and that will nourish any self-respect which 
may spring up. But some one of the descendants may also be fired 
with the ambition to restore the glories of the ancient lineage. In 
this way a lying tombstone may also do such incalculable good that it 
should be made a solemn public duty to erect lying tombstones when 
it is necessary to lie in order to be laudatory. 

I hereby apply for the office of Epitaph-Composer-Public. And I 
boldly proclaim my fitness for it. I am in a continual state of 
wonder and admiration at my charity and amiability. I do not 
suppose that any other man could write sketches of the great men he 
knows intimately without allowing envy or spite to manifest itself at 
some sudden turn ; whereas, I have chatted along pleasantly. When 
it was necessary to notice some little fault I have pointed it out calmly 
and compassionately, but have always lovingly put on the best face. 
It is remarkable. 

Do you wish to know the secret of it, dear reader? It is under- 
standing human nature. (Am I not modest?) Study human nature ; 
and to do so, look into your own heart. You will find in it many an 
excuse for what is not exactly good, and many a palliation of what to 
others seems unmixed evil ; and thus you will learn charity. 


P. S.— In order to avoid all error I wish it to be thoroughly under- 
stood that the man whose name is signed to my papers is merely my 
amanuensis, who is bound to write whatever I dictate. 

He, forsooth, objects to the I, I, I, in my papers, on his own 
account as he says. He also frequently objects to the expression of 
an idea as being useless if the idea be correct, and as decidedly 
foolish if it be incorrect. 
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The young man has given me a good deal of trouble, and but for 
ouf intimate relations I should have discharged him long ago. When 
lazy he is poky, when irritable he is jerky ; he often says he ought to 
rest, to sleep, to play when I wish him to work; and besides all] 
that, his habit of laughing while at his work is disagreeable. 

Let that pass however. I feel certain that he will never have to 
blush for anything I make him write, and do hope that no one will 
be so blind as to give him credit due to me alone. Pooh! My good 
reader understands too well. This young fellow never knew a single 
one of our local great men, and knows precious little else that I do 
not tell him. He is too much of a machine to regard such things, 
As for me, I live in a world far removed from the things which most 
occupy his instincts ; and except to do my writing, or unless he gets 
out of money or into other trouble, we have little to do with each 
other. 

I make this explanation entirely to gratify him, not because I think 
it at all necessary; but as he begs to join me in protesting against 
erroneous ideas about our personality, I allow him to sign his name 
to this postscript. After all, he is a harmless young man. 


Joun S. Hott. 








THE ADVENTURES OF “THE DOCTOR.” 


ITI. 


FTER breakfast we made a careful examination of the remains 

of the boat that the cavalry had undertaken to destroy, and 
also of such materials as might be had for repairs, and I concluded 
that with a day’s work and the assistance of my young companion it 
could be fixed up so as to carry us across the river. As it lay 
directly behind a fence on the extreme Point, and therefore in full 
view of the gunboat, we made a blind of cedar bushes wattled into 
the fence, behind which we could work, and began by nailing boards 
inside the parts that had been cut down. We then turned the boat 
over, and fitted pieces in the sides, where at least two feet had been 
cut away. Rags covered with tar were laid over the cracks, and 
some pieces of sheet-iron were nailed over the whole. 

While busily at work in completing these things my fellow-workman 
whispered to me, “Look there, we are caught!” Looking through 
our blind we saw the patrol-boat with a detail of armed men luffing 
up as if to land directly where we were. I could have thrown a stone 
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beyond her ; we could see the men attentively examining everything 
along the fence. “I tell you, I heard a hammer behind that blind.” 
“Well, let’s watch them a bit.” “Them’s not a blind; them’s young 
cedars growing there.” “ Let’s land and see what’s up.” 

On looking round I found I was alone, and saw a pair of boots 
disappearing through a hole in the distant palings of the garden. My 
own might have been seen in the same place soon afterwards ; and 
as we replaced the palings and awaited results I discovered the 
meaning of a negro expression I had once heard when searching for 
some nightly depredators in my orchard, one of whom whispered to 
the other, “ Mose, lay low.” When all continued still I crept to the 
top of the bluff and saw the barge in full sail up the Nanjemoy river, 
where something had attracted their notice or where they had an 
errand. The exposed situation where we were at work deceived 
them, and they had concluded that boat-building would not be 
carried on in day-time right under the guns of a Government vessel. 

At ten o’clock that night, the moon being down, we loaded our 
boat and paddled across the Nanjemoy to make a safer way from 
that point, inasmuch as the gunboat generally put out her lights and 
dropped down opposite Blossom Point at midnight. Hardly had we 
started before it was found that the boat leaked badly. “What 
weight of goods have you abo&rd?” “ About four hundred pounds ; 
which with your own luggage makes more than five hundred.” Now 
I had not calculated on more than half this weight ; the boat was a 
small flat-bottomed skiff, and our own weight superadded to the 
goods sunk her below the water-line that I had provided. “We 
must go back.” “No,” I replied, “we are half-way over. I will scull ; 
do you bale, and report if the water gains upon us.” As we found 
that we could keep the water down we kept on, and landing near a 
house occupied by a Mrs. Gray, where there was a good spring of 
water, we refreshed ourselves, baled out the boat and took another 
start. But presently a vessel dropped her sails, veered round, and 
ran in directly towards us to anchor in ¢ufa vada for the night. We 
could see her hull and hear every word spoken as she glided in upon 
us ; and it was great relief when the welcome sound “ Let go!” and the 
splash of the anchor and the running out of the chain became as 
sweet music to our ears. But what were we to do? If our baling 
continued they would hear it, and if it ceased we would go to the 
bottom. Fortunately we were near the flats; and as we could not 
row without being heard, we poled the boat until she ran on the mud, 
and then baled her dry and began creeping along and up the shore 
line. Had we been out from under this dark shore-line we would 
have been seen. When beyond the range of observation we again 
directed our course towards the Virginia shore, and met with another 
vessel and escaped observation in the same way. My companion 
now for the fourth time insisted on returning ; but when I painted to 
him the danger of doing so, and encouraged him, and wound up by a 
very decided statement of my own intentions, he took the oars and 
we were soon in the channel. Having no compass and the night 
being cloudy we soon differed in opinion as.to the course that should 
be taken, and it therefore happened that when he rowed and I baled 
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we went in one direction, and when I rowed and he baled we took 
another, each modifying the course by his own convictions, so that 
our course became like a worm-fence. In this way we must have 
gone four or five miles (three would have been the straight line), when 
we were overtaken by a sudden storm of wind and rain. Had this 
been in any other quarter we would have been swamped ; but I 
cheered up my ship-mate by assuring him that it was only driving us 
right where we wanted to go, and that I could keep the boat clear of 
water ten minutes longer, when I thought we would reach the shore, 
Every wave that dashed against the stern added some of its volume 
to our inside store ; but although we were both nearly wearied out I 
kept her afloat, and he rowed until we struck the Virginia shore. 

We had landed many miles below our objective point, just under 
the high bluff owned by Dr. Abram Barnes Hove, and called 
“Waterloo.” Our position, however, was not exactly determined 
until the next day ; and in order to discover one of the passes up the 
bluff we hid the boat, and agreeing upon signals, each took the 
opposite direction and explored the shore. Finding nothing satisfac- 
tory, we attempted to go down the shore ; but the Government vessel 
that was stationed there had fired shells into the bluff, which exploding 
would tumble down large masses of soil and the trees that had grown 
upon the top, to the amusement of the, men, and our way was every- 
where blocked up by these trees. We found it a difficult thing to 
travel through tree-tops mixed up with briars in the darkness of a 
cloudy night. Indeed it was too difficult, and after a mile or more 
of such travel we determined to try and scale the bluff. When I had 
gotten about eighty feet up I notified my fellow-traveller to hold on, 
for it was impossible to get any higher ; and he replied that it would 
be certain death to attempt to descend. So he persisted in coming 
on, and in doing so he caused a land-slide that left us no alternative 
but to advance. ° When we found ourselves within a short distance of 
the top I succeeded in raising him until he grasped a root and so 
pulled himself up, and then I directed him to lie down with his feet 
hanging over the cliff and hold fast to tufts of grass, while I used 
him as he had used the root. 

We now directed our steps to the residence of Mr. Hugh Mercer 
Tennant, and in the morning advanced towards Richmond. Finding 
a courier ez route to Richmond, I gave him the following note :— 


To Gen. R. E. LEE. 


Dear Sir :—TI have just arrived from the North, and shall remain at Cedar 
Grove until I get over my fatigue. 
Truly yours, &c., ——— 


By the next train a courier brought me the following reply :— 


Dear Sir :—1 wish to see you at your earliest convenience. 
R. E. LEE, 


In a subsequent conversation with Gen. Fitz Lee, I learned that 
Gen. Lee seldom if ever gave orders (except by his Adjutant) in any 
other way than the simple expression of an opinion or wish, as if he 
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assumed that no officer was worthy of personal communication with 
his General who would not regard his opinions and wishes as law. 

The next day being Sunday, I attended service at St. Paul’s 
Church, then under the care of Rev. R. H. Scott. Mr. S. being 
absent on duty, the preacher took for his text, “ At what time soever 
I pronounce to pluck up or to destroy a nation, if that nation repent, 
° o tell this nation, ‘ Behold, it is I that frame evil against you.’ ” 
He sketched the plots and counterplots of extreme parties, and the 
abuse they made of the people’s money and armies ; and how they 
discharged Generals because they could not do impossible things, and 
urged the only possible solution of difficulties—repentance. He 
moreover predicted that any other solution would only involve us all 
in worse evils that must sooner or later bring ud back, after much 
loss and travel, to the same gate, repentance. When some gentlemen 
expressed their entire concurrence in the views of the preacher, it 
was stated as a remarkable fact that the sermon had been preached 
after the war began, at Boston, also to a very loyal Presbyterian 
congregation in the North, and in each case had elicited from clergy 
and people the same approval. 


FV, 


As the authorities regarded me as not being at all dangerous, but a 
truthful, outspoken person, of no political consideration whatever, I 
was seldom molested for a pass; and it so happened that I had 
travelled directly through the length and breadth of the Federal lines 
without one, and I now travelled to Richmond and into the Presi- 
dential mansion unchallenged. On one occasion I had to spend the 
night with that prince of strategists, Gen. Joseph Johnson, and made 
a similar remark to him of my experience of passes, when he replied, 
“You, sir, may have done so; but had you been a spy, your very 
temerity would have betrayed you, and yourself producing that which. 
you feared, you would have been suspended to the next tree.” A lady, 
seeing me in danger, as she thought, once placed a pass in my hand 
as I entered a public conveyance, saying “Erase the s.” I found it 
authorised Mrs. M. to pass where I was going: she meant that I 
should make it Mr. M. I laughed at the officer when he looked at it 
and said “ All right.” A cunning spy could thus get himself endorsed 
by the Government officials, and it was usual to do so; indeed there 
were lawyers both North and South who are reputed to have made it 
a business to procure passes for those who employed them, some of 
whom were Jews trading between the belligerents, and others were 
spies. 

The detective system also cost more to the Federal Government 
than it was worth. I will first show its worthlessness in many cases, 
and then its cost. The detectives in Canada fixed upon the most 
harmless and inoffensive person in Canada, Mr. C. F. L., a man 
remarkable for two rare qualities, sincere piety and the habit of 
attending to his own business, as the head man among all the Con- 
federate agents there; and when I asked why they made such a 
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mistake, and spent so much time and money in watching him, the 
reply was, “ Because he is so reticent, and has the profound respect of 
all the others.” Again, a spy offered his services to the Mayor of 
New York for a large consideration to betray the Confederates 
in Canada and make known their plots ; but in five minutes after the 
receipt of his letter in New York, a copy of it was en route for Canada, 
which caused him to be watched. 

Gen. Lee made this system of espionage very expensive to Presi- 
dent Lincoln by using these very men to deceive their employers, 
save Richmond, and ruin Gen. McClellan. It was at midnight, and 
all was asleep in Richmond save the hundreds of sable watchers who 
sought to get rewards from Mrs. Van Lew, or other friends of the 
Federal authorities who openly or secretly sought the destruction of 
the Confederate Government; and these might have been seen 
stealthily watching the hurried passage of a division through the 
city, and their embarkation upon the trains of the railroad for 
Lynchburg. Couriers (underground) were posted to such points as 
communicated with Washington, where all was excitement, until it 
was found by reports of signal corps and other spies that Gen. 
Whiting had gone to join Stonewall Jackson upon some secret 
expedition, and that Gen. Lee had not only started him at midnight, 
but taken every precaution to avoid the destination of the expedition 
being known at Washington, even to the keeping Whiting himself 
ignorant thereof. They little thought that Gen. Lee was using their 
own spies to deceive them, and that he was willing to spend all the 
tens of thousands of dollars in this expensive transfer of a division 
over hundreds of miles of territory, if thereby he could save the lives 
of one battalion of men. Until Whiting had joined Jackson at 
Meachum’s river and the whole army had marched past Gordonsville, 
the general officers in that army were themselves kept in ignorance of 
their destination. In vain did McClellan beg for that part of his 
army that was at Washington under McDowell. President Lincoln 
had positive evidence that Jackson was reinforced and marching on 
Washington, and McClellan was doomed to see his army overwhelmed 
in detail, his connections cut off, the spirit of his men broken, and 
himself ruined by a Government that Gen. Lee had frightened by the 
judicious use of their own spies. The cost of that masterly strategy 
was trifling to Mr. Davis ; but Mr. Lincoln had to foot up bills to the 
amount of several hundred millions. 

As a specimen of Gen. Johnston’s able strategy, he caused large 
floats to be made and anchored at Yorktown three days before he left 
there. These floats were to serve as beacons to burn pine-knots on 
during an attempt that he knew would be made by the fleet to pass 
his batteries there at night had he remained longer ; for he had sent 
to New York and ascertained not only when the Monitors were due 
at Fortress Monroe, but also every other fact that could be elicited. 
His agents are reported even to have been on board and examined 
their armaments. If these vessels passed the forts at Yorktown and 
Gloucester Point, they not only cut off his supplies that came by the 
river from West Point, but endangered his retreat, inasmuch as the 
road up the peninsula passed near the York river at a place called 
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Burhamsville, some twenty miles above Yorktown. Foreseeing all 
this, Johnston prepared for a retreat two weeks before it was made, 
and his arrangements were made even to the smallest details ; for 
instance, a carpenter at Yorktown was employed on what he thought 
to be a well-windlass, ten days before the retreat — the thing not being 
for a well, but to fix upon a cart in order to wind telegraph wires 
which would be wanted for future use. Up to the day of departure 
from Yorktown the work on the fortifications went on wherever the 
Federal army or fleet could see it; and it was only a day or two 
before that several hundred bags of sand were placed in position, as 
if to protect the works at Gloucester Point against the fire of the 
jron-clads. If spies happened to be around him, Johnston allowed 
them such facilities of communication as would enable them to report 
the movement of large siege-guns to Yorktown, and other things that 
indicated a determined resistance. And so it happened that the last 
battalion had left Yorktown on Saturday night, and al] night long 
they travelled a new road that had been made and poled for them, 
and then plunged into the already almost impassable county roads 
which they left for McClellan’s hosts to look at but not to travel, for 
new ways had to be made through the fields. On Sunday morning as 
the first detail of McClellan’s army advanced towards the vacated 
trenches around Yorktown, a cavalry officer* over at Gloucester 
Point fired the last gun at them, spiked it, and followed the division 
that passed up on that side of the river. Johnston’s whole force was 
thirty-seven thousand men, and he had about thirty thousand of them 
in the field. McClellan’s army numbered one hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand, and he had about the same proportion in the field. But 
McClellan had also a well-equipped navy on each flank of his enemy, 
and the finest artillery that the world had ever seen. McClellan was 
an able General, and he made the roads that all the others travelled ; 
but neither his officers nor men had‘Wearned the wisdom of Gen. Grant 
as stated in his reference to the Kilkenny cats. 

On my arrival at Richmond I at once called on Mr. Davis and 
stated my desire to minister to the wants of prisoners at Anderson- 
ville. The President replied that he was not responsible for either 
their detention or wants ; that he had been anxious for an exchange, 
but the Federal authorities had adopted a policy which enforced him 
to keep and feed these prisoners ; that he had directed rations to be 
served out to them as to the army ; that they had this advantage over 
the soldiers in the field, that they could often buy provisions that were 
not accessible to the army ; that he was not aware that the officers in 
charge of the prisoners were at all inferior to those employed by the 
Federal authorities in the same service, and they were far superior 
to the men usually employed in former wars for such duty; that I 
could go to Andersonville, but in his opinion I would do better to 
return to Washington and see Mr. Lincoln, and urge forward a 
measure that he (Mr. Davis) had proposed, “that each Government 
should feed, clothe, and doctor its own prisoners on a plan that 
would be altogether advantageous to the Northern Government.” 

On the next day, being provided with an ambulance through the 





* Major Yeatman, of Baltimore, or Captain Taliaferro, of Gloucester. 
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courtesy of that brave and efficient General, Fitz Lee, who was 
lying wounded in Richmond, I rode out to Chafin’s farm and spent 
several hours with Gen. R. E. Lee. When dinner was announced I 
rose to go, but he insisted on my dining with him. I replied that I 
was unwilling to partake of food that must be wanted by others while 
I could be provided for in the city. He said that they had that day 
a pair of fowls and some bread sent them by friends, and I must stay 
and share them. I yielded of course, and enjoyed a pleasant reunion 
with the gentlemen of his staff. 

When I returned to the city I at once determined to give up my 
proposed visit and sojourn at Andersonville ; and this course was the 
more readily taken because of my being associated with a kind of 
second self, who had plans to carry out in which he needed my poor 
services not only as adviser, but as he was pleased to say, “restrainer”— 
for although in time of war men are apt to allow no restraint, yet I 
might effect something in that way if in his confidence. He repre- 
sented that our objects were similar, but that he was satisfied that 
the only way to benefit the prisoners was to set them loose in an 
organised body under the hand of a brave and tried General who 
could mount and arm them; and having a body of eight or ten 
thousand mounted,men, he could not only take them where he wished, 
but do what mischief he pleased. “ All former schemes have failed,” 
said he, “‘ because there were too many parties to the secret. I wish 
you therefore to arrange matters, and I will keep in the background ; 
nay, I want you to lead the President himself to think that the plan 
is for some other object.” Before this understanding was had I stipu- 
lated that my own plans and work of humanity should take prece- 
dence, and then in case they failed I would withdraw any opposition to 
his mode of relief. To this day Mr. Davis no doubt thinks that quite 
another plan was to have been pursued; but that it was best to 
circulate maps of another route than the one he designed taking was 
evidenced by the fact that havimg secretly conferred with a distin- 
guished and brave man whom he wished to take with him, it was 
afterward ascertained that he had been induced in order to get his 
wife’s consent to impart the matter to her, and she too is under the 
impression that she had the true story which she sent to the North. 
It is strange, however, that men should have not suspected the 
existence of some more competent party than myself when they 
found a Brigadier, a Lieutenant-Colonel, a Major, and some picked 
men had started for the North on an expedition that could have been 
executed by lesser men had it been the real object and I their leader. 
Gen. Fitz Lee will pardon the little deception practised upon him, 
seeing it was the business of others. 

The last night I spent in Richmond was at the hospitable mansion 
of Dr. H., where I remember being roused up at midnight and finding 
Lord C. (the gentlemanly aide of Gen. ) standing by me with a 
message. As I left in an early train in the direction of Washington, 
my thoughts did not run on the dangers now about being encountered 
by an attempted return, and the espionage which would be the more 
watchful from the seeming importance given by an order sent to the 
signal-corps boats to allow me to pass free, and also to pass others by 
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my order ; no, I could not get my mind fixed on such things, but 
found it reverting to the fact that when I bade Gen. farewell I 
left him in tears. It must have been evident then to him —and he 
knew everything — that the Confederacy was at the last extremity: the 
tears were for his people. It was manly in him to weep; it was the 
act of a great and generous heart. 

Before the train had reached Ashland, a man of singular dress and 
appearance came to the front of the car and asked if there was any 
person present acquainted with Hiram Abiff. For a while I took no 
notice of him, but when he slowly passed through the car saying to 
one and another, “‘ No, gentlemen, I am in search of another person,” 
I observed to him as he passed that I knew the party he alluded to, 
and he at once replied, “ You are the man I want,” and motioned me 
to follow him. When we reached the platform he placed a letter in 
my hands, then pulled the bell-rope and disappeared through the 
other car. Before the conductor could start the engine again the 
man had been able to jump off, and it was the last I ever saw of him. 
He had the appearance of a Jew. Upon opening the letter I found 
these words: “ Beware that you cross not the river ; you are watched. 
Destroy this letter. "H. Abiff.” 

The reader will now be taken back again to Richmond, and he 
must hold other parties responsible for things that I did not witness. 
While I was conversing with Lord C., three persons were in secret 
consultation near at hand, and I was their subject. 

“Why are you so unwilling to have him arrested?” ; 

“T cannot give you all my reasons ; but it is enough that he is not 
a politician nor a meddler in other men’s affairs. He was known to 
have spent money and untiring effort upon the Libby prisoners. It 
is said that all the relief that came from the North to the prisoners 
was started by him. He used to go on the battle-fields and seek out 
the Federal wounded when they had none to help them, and he tore 
up his last linen to bind up poor Charlie’s wound ; and I’ll be if 
I will be a party to his arrest.” 

“But he is not on our side, and his very humanity in these things 
makes him more dangerous. I tell you these conscientious men are 
the mainstay of the Rebels.” 

Just at this juncture there was a signal from the street, and the 
party that last spoke went down to the back-door and met a negro 
who whispered a few words and disappeared. Upon the return of 
this party he advised his associates that Lord C. had just been to see 
me and that I was to leave in the morning. It was then determined 
that an order should be given to their confederate in the signal corps 
to watch me and to place me under surveillance when I reached 
Maryland, and advise Mr. Stanton of the facts; but my unknown 
friend demurred and left the house, saying that he would not be a 
party to the business. It seems probable that he was the one that 
caused me to be warned, for towards morning Mr. Abiff was roused 
from his bed and requested to write the note that was handed me 
and have it delivered in the cars. 

For a while the incident made me undecided as to my course, and 
subsequently when in conversation with my friend Dr. S. other things 
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came to my knowledge, I was half inclined to take some other route. 
But I finally posted a note to Mr. Davis to the effect that, like Hamlet, 
he might find a listener behind the arras ; and made up my mind that 
when a man felt himself about to begin a journey in which he could 
say “ My trust is in God,” he could arise, follow his leader, and fear 
no evil. I made my arrangements with the signal corps, which had 
two boats, one in Westmoreland and the other in King George, the 
latter landing near “ Allen’s Fresh,” Charles county, Maryland ; and 
they were expecting to take me over. But while I determined to go 
over, I thought best to trust no one but Providence and myself; and 
as I found a clergyman who wished to go to Baltimore, and as I 
heard of a half-wrecked boat that had drifted ashore a few miles 
below, I bought the boat of the boy who had discovered it for $50, 
bought also a pair of old oars, and Rev. Mr. Blank and myself went 
at night and conveyed the boat (taking it from under the eyes and 
guns of the U. S. Light-boat) along the safe shallows of the river up 
to Choptank Creek, where we hid it among the high grass, and on 
the morrow we put it in as good condition as our tools, time, and 
materials allowed. There was, however, a difficulty in the way: Rev. 
Mr. B. had a lady under his charge, and as if that were not what the 
lawyers call “a flat bar,” she had a trunk! 

It seemed to me a long way through the devious windings of 
Choptank out into the river, and then up the shore to Cedar Grove, 
where we at last arrived. After a hearty supper we put the luggage 
into the boat, and then standing in the midst of our friends who had 
come to see us off, we committed ourselves to the providential care of 
Him whose eye ever waketh to guard all that fear Him. The moon 
had not gone down, but we trusted that it would remain cloudy long 
enough for us to reach the other shore. Our lady passenger proved 
herself to be a brave and prudent woman ; she soon learned from my 
directions how to guide the boat with a paddle that I had prepared ; 
she kept the boat free from water by frequent baling; her excellent 
eyesight enabled her to watch the river for the patrol-boats, and it 
was great encouragement to see a woman quiet and self-possessed in 
the midst of such unusual danger. When we reached the Maryland 
shore at the exact point that was aimed at without meeting a vessel of 
any kind, I thought we should not risk the danger of a longer journey 
on the water, and we landed ; but when we came to consider the 
trunk and the difficulty of disposing of it there, it was thought best 
to reémbark and take the risk of rowing along the shore to Blossom 
Point, where we again landed. But scarcely had our luggage been 
placed on the shore ere two dogs of great power of lungs set upon 
us so savagely that I perceived that the gunboat would know that 
some one was landing, and send as they had done before to arrest 
them. I therefore hurried our things back into the boat, and re- 
émbarking we kept as much in the dark shore-line as possible, and 
sought the safer waters of King’s Creek. Hardly had we rounded a 
point of the shore-line ere the furious bark of the dogs told of the 
landing of the patrol-men in search of us and how narrowly we had 
escaped them. 

It was after midnight, and we had rowed ten miles; we had our 
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boat hauled up, the trunk hidden under bushes, and having laden 
ourselves with the remaining luggage, we wandered amid the marshes 
that seemed to surround us with perplexing barriers, seeking access 
to a house that I had never seen, but which I knew from directions 
given must be near us. At last our reverend friend gave out and 
proposed to lie down and wait for daylight. The lady gave her ready 
assent to anything that promised rest ; but I feared a rain before day, 
and insisted upon another attempt. This proving unproductive of 
results, I left my friends in charge of the luggage, and succeeded in 
getting a sight of a building which proved to be the barn. When we 
reached the house I advised my friends that there was a dog kept 
there that was reputed to be the most ferocious in the county ; so 
we divided, and one stood guard to protect the lady while the other 
knocked at the door. Mr. G. informed us that this was the first time 
his dog had ever taken a fancy to sleep in the stable, otherwise we 
should have had trouble with him. Having engaged an ox-cart to 
convey the lady and luggage twelve miles to Port Tobacco, and 
given them directions to leave their things at the public-house but go 
themselves to the house of a Mrs. whom I knew to be a hospit- 
able lady, I also arranged about the stage. I waited until the 
dawn of day, and started on foot in a pitiless rain to walk to the 
residence of a friend beyond Port Tobacco, where I could take the 
stage without seeming to be of the party. Towards ten o’clock I 
became hungry and wearied to such a degree that I determined to 
risk the chances of discovery and ask for breakfast at the first house 
Isaw. As I reached the gate I was confronted by a gentleman on 
horseback who said that he was going to Port Tobacco, but that his 
wife would give me something to eat. I told him that I had left my 
conveyance to bring on my luggage and walked ahead. “ What kind 
of conveyance was it?” I replied, “A one-horse conveyance, sir ;” 
(for I did not know it was an ox-cart until afterwards). He was 
polite enough to ask no more questions, and also to return with me to 
the house, where we talked on various subjects until asked out to 
breakfast.. Although we found that we were acquainted with the 
same people, I thought it best that he should not know my name, lest 
he might be seriously annoyed for having entertained one coming 
by that route from Richmond, and he was too much of a gentleman to 
ask what he rightly judged was withheld for cause. So after a pleasant 
hour in a family that cannot be more highly praised than by saying 
that they were like other old families in that district of Maryland, we 
started towards Port Tobacco. We had gone but a short distance 
when he stopped his horse in front of me and asked if I cared to 
meet the U. S. Cavalry, who came down that road at that hour almost 
every day. I replied that I would rather avoid them. He ‘then 
pointed me to another road, and advised me that I could safely call 
on Judge B. who would direct me further. Judge B. insisted on my 
remaining to dinner, and promised after dinner to walk a part of the 
way with me. A New-England contractor dined with us, and I 
thought he would have been much edified if he knew that the person 
he was talking with was just from the city of Richmond. 

In the morning I entered the stage as if I did not know parties in 
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it, and asked if any of the passengers had seen a black satchel put 
on at Port Tobacco. My friends replied in the same manner; and I 
settled down in the corner of the stage, to all appearance asleep, but 
watching every act and word of the company. It was said that the 
drivers were in the pay of the department at Washington, but I con- 
cluded that one of our passengers was a special detective, and would 
probably postpone any arrest until he tracked us to some rendezvous 
in Baltimore, and thus involve our friends in mischance. By. this 
proceeding these men were able to extort black-mail from innocent 
victims, who to avoid arrest and trial would pay well. It thus 
became necessary to outwit this detective, and the plan was arranged 
while they were at dinner. I gave a signal to our clerical friend, who 
followed me to the stable, where I placed money in his hands, and 
directed him on our arrival at Washington to buy tickets to Baltimore 
first and then buy me one to New York, and not to speak to me but 
to give the tickets and change to the lady, and keep himself out of 
the ladies’ room until I was gone, for I saw that the detective was 
paying all his attentions to him. When the guard of the bridge came 
to examine the passengers, seeing a Government detective in charge 
he said “ All right, go ahead!” and thus this man was of great use 
in our escape from examination. 

Arrived at the railroad station in Washington, I left my luggage in 
the sitting-room under the eye of our lady friend, and walked out to 
get some refreshments. Upon my return I found that my train would 
leave an hour before the Baltimore train, and I was soon quietly 
stowed away in the berth of a sleeping-car while our detective was 
watching the other parties. There came to me indistinct impressions 
of transit through three cities, and then I was roused by the con- 
ductor’s announcement of New York. I had had a two hundred and 
forty mile sleep. The Hudson river train for Suspension Bridge was 
just about starting, and I had only one chance of reaching it in time; 
that chance was made by the promise of an additional fee to the 
hackman should he get me in the train, which he did, although it was 


in motion when I reached it. 
“THE Doctor.” 








THE BRIDGE OF MOTES. 


ce AM half a pagan in matter of churches ; 
And when to worship my heart I can bring, 
I choose to linger where the shy bird perches, 
And watch him swinging and hear him sing. 
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What though his flights too carelessly veer 
From the plodding course of an orthodox wing? 
No matter for that if their simple glad cheer 
Can gild with contentment life’s volume of lere. 


“Go find me a parson so gifted in teaching 
The word that recovers the jaded sick soul ; 
A voice that mellows the lustiest preaching, 
Like the hermit thrush’, whose tones—as I stroll 
Deep into woods where the tall straight trees 
Reach at the white fleecy clouds that roll 
Athwart the blue vistas—transcend the glad breeze 
In tickling the leaves into ecstasies !” 


Such fancies I chewed on as late I went grumbling 
One Sunday, hereby to our chapel of stone — 

Our gray old chapel you get to by stumbling 

Over many a grave and worn grave-stone. 

The twittering swallows have many a nest 

Under its eaves; and many a drone, 

Poised by the door in his red gold vest, 

Hums with invisible wings at rest. 


The stained-glass windows look dim and rusty, 
And from the arches trail cobwebs down ; 

The moth-eaten cushions are faded and dusty ; 
The sexton’s quinsy makes the minister frown 
As he soberly clambers the pulpit stairs, 

In his creaking boots and his long white gown, 
The dim light steeping his forehead in cares, 
And the organ bewailing its need of repairs. 


In the southern window a pane was broken, 

And there stole glimpses of daylight through, 

And shamed the chapel with the keen, half-spoken, 
Sweet artless censure of its review 

Of that painted light, and the shallow lie 

Of its spurious, varnished, tawdry hue, 

That feigned young lips to be hollow and sly, 

And old brows puckered with niggardry ; 


While Form grew squalid and Grace distempered, 
And Love waxed fretful and wizened and old; 
And men were pedants, and the women simpered, 
And the organ wheezed with its asthma and cold ; 
And the parson buzzed like a king of the drones 
That buzzed by the door; and his poor dull fold 
Listlessly echoed his monotones, 

Till the dreariness of it ached in my bones! 
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And the languid lessons and palsied psalter 

Forced me to think of the groping despair 

Of a stolid priest at his fetish’s altar, 

Offering fuliginous incense for prayer ; 

And I thought of my thrush in the green-jerkined wood, 
When the year is with June and gardens are fair ;— 

Oh voice of my thrush, it were wholesome and good 
Could you carol one glee in this solitude! 


Then the sun, south-going, shot in a bright token ; 
A long keen arrow of amber and gold 

Leaped sheer through where the window was broken, 
Quivered and flashed to the pavement old,— 

A crescent bridgeway, arched to the sky; 

And over it troops of winged ones strolled, 

And dazzled the chapel, and ear and eye, 

With opaline flushes and harmony. 


Then swift to the bridge in fancy I mounted, 
And worlds discovered where all was fair, 
Troopings of joys too full to be counted, 

And loving-kindness everywhere. 

And the dim poor chapel a temple grew ; 

Its altars were smoking with incense rare, 
And deep and grand as the sky’s own blue 
Were the full strong chords of the organ true. 


In those full strong chords the choir united, 
Singing of peace, of joy and of praise; 
Intoning benignly, as the priest recited, 
Antiphonal chimes to his mellow phrase ; 
Then followed his pastoral, mild and wise, 
And searched sad hearts in their devious ways, 
Waking their dumb chilled sympathies, 
Loosing in tears the dry yearning eyes. 


Yet never a change in the cobwebbed chapel, 

In the ill-yoked choir and the old droning priest ; 
The lumbering organ’s stridulous thrapple 

And senile shrill piping had never ceased ;— 

Not it but we who had changed our notes, 

And turned from mourning to a wedding-feast : 
Beguiled, transfused with the glory that floats 
Through the golden rails of the Bridge of Motes. 


EDWARD SPENCER. 





KIDGLOVEISM. 


ONCE heard a midshipman remark that Virgil was simply a 

fool when he undertook to describe a storm at sea. “ F/uctusque 
ad sidera tollit,” indeed! What did the old landlubber mean? Our 
little middy could understand “seas like mountains rolling,” but that 
old Boreas even in his maddest mood could lift the waves to the stars 
was a manifest impossibility—all moonshine and bosh! The 
imaginative bump was evidently wanting in the phrenological develop- 
ment of young Saltwater. 

It would be an insult to the readers of THE SouTHERN MAGAZINE 
to impute to them inability to perceive that in the heading of this 
essay it is proposed to entertain them with something more than a 
treatise on digital appendages. Radicalism, if we may judge by its 
widely-spreading branches and vigorous offshoots, is certainly not a 
myth to frighten children withal, but a very essence—a living and 
active principle ; and that Kidgloveism is not less a veritable entity 
will be denied only by those who have failed to trace its manifold 
operations up to their source. If there is a proposition incontro- 
vertible by the keenest logician, it is this: that the gambler pursues a 
very direct road to poverty and disgrace, and that honest labor is the 
only chartered highway to wealth and honorable position. It surely 
follows that no spasmodic snatching at the skirts of fortune will 
place the Southern States on the upward path from the dead level of 
poverty to which the scorching lava of New-England fanaticism has 
reduced them. The delicately tinted gloves of ante bellum times 
must be consigned to the deep recesses of our grandmothers’ drawers 
if we would do battle successfully with the uncompromising foe 
at our doors. If I had not an invincible aversion to slang, whether 
proverbial or colloquial, I would say — well, something about “root ” 
and “ little pig.” Not thus to descend, I do say that necessity is 
laid upon us. No Medes or Persians could enact a more inexorable 
law than that to which the majority of the Southern people are now 
amenable ; and that law is contained in three words—labor or 
perish. All attempts to nullify this law will prove futile. The yoke 
must be borne. ‘To those who bow their necks to it with intelligent 
and dignified submission, its burthen will be light; not so to those 
who show themselves doggedly recalcitrant. 

May not the spirit which actuates many of the latter be aptly 
termed Kidgloveism? It is a spirit inviting to dreamy repose and 
morbid meditation ; it beckons backward, not forward ; it invites to 
moody wanderings in the sunlit valleys of a vanished prosperity, and 
shudders at the sterile plains to be traversed before that prosperity 
can be regained. It manifests itself in many young men of the 
present day in diverse ways. In one it is detected suggesting bitter 
and vain retrospects and counselling obstinate resistance to the claims 
of present duty. “TI will not,” says such a one, “be a hewer of wood 
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and a drawer of water.” In another, we find it prompting to rash 
speculation and short cuts to fortune. Again, it appears blushing 
with false shame when caught in the performance of some act which 
in other times would have been discharged by “my body-servant.” 
In a word, it is dominant in all those whose moral appetite fastidiously 
craves the skeleton of past dainties, and loathes the wholesome and 
invigorating bread of present duty. 

But I cannot, without palpable injustice, assert that Kidgloveism is 
an epidemic, although I fear the sporadic cases are neither few nor 
far between. Not a few instances within my own limited observation 
testify to the fact that in our Southern young men there is a moral 
constitutional vigor abundantly able to cope with the insidious and 
enervating spirit. In these instances no petulant complaints or 
muttered anathemas are heard ; the situation has been accepted, and 
Kidgloveism in all its phases remitted to the lumber-room of obsolete 
curiosities. But I desire to be clearly understood on one point, and 
it is this: that although the logic of that necessity which has no law 
has exploded much that was but the conventional garb of true refine- 
ment, the nuda veritas, the essential spirit, remains irrepressible and 
indestructible. 

Let it not be imagined that in running a tilt against the Knight of 
the Kid Gloves I bear on my pennon that sublimely ridiculous motto, 
“ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity”—not at least as expounded by 
Radical doctors. Not even the bitter tonic of poverty the most abject 
can furnish appetite for that o//a podrida, that oleaginous compound 
where the rights of man float temptingly on the surface and the rights 
of nations are precipitated hopelessly to the bottom. Moral and 
zsthetic development creates, so to speak, an atmosphere peculiar to 
itself, and existence in that atmosphere is painful to all those who are 
wanting in the needful acclimatisation. We must therefore, argue 
Radical statesmen, amend the laws of mind that the masses may 
breathe freely—rather a Procrustean style of legislation, but one 
eminently appropriate to the “ progressive ” spirit of the age. 

Again. In thought, feeling, and manners, the man who has success- 
fully striven to develop his moral and intellectual being recoils 
intuitively when approached by a mental and moral organism incon- 
gruous with his own. It may be thought that in thus asserting the 
existence of a moral antagonism between the man of cultivated mind 
and manners and the man whose mind and manners are yet in the 
woods, I have failed to detect the evident corollary to this proposition. 
By no means. It is this: that in a democracy there can be no 
vitality, and consequently no healthy progression, unless an aristocracy 
of moral and intellectual culture is distinctly acknowledged as the 
justly dominating power. Forced to this logical conclusion by that 
appreciation of the fitness of things which the most ordinary intelli- 
gence demands, I recognise also this moral deduction from my 
premises: that this “dominating power” must be attractive and not 
repellent —both an exemplar and an active agent in the body politic. 
If it is forbidden to the denizens of a higher sphere to descend by a 
natural shrinking from that moral torture which would ensue, principle 
and interest alike demand that they open wide the door for all who 
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would gain honorable entrance. I would here remark parenthetically 
that no reference is here made to piebald humanity. An Anglo-Saxon, 
[address Anglo-Saxons. 

Having, as I trust, made it manifest that both conscience and 
reason forbid my advocating any abandonment of that moral and 
intellectual status which is one of man’s inalienable “rights,” I am 
nevertheless bold to confess that according to the degree in which 
Kidgloveism is cherished will be incurred the risk of losing that status. 

Kidgloveism is a garment of so flimsy a texture that, gather it 
around us as we may, it will but serve to attract attention to the 
collapsed manliness and consumptive morality within its folds. To 
change the simile: that material prosperity which alone gave it 
buoyancy is gone, and to persist in clutching at its shadow will but 
hasten precipitation to that lower deep to which the dastardly 
calumniators of Southern chivalry would gladly see all that is noble, 
ingenuous, and manly in the Southern people hopelessly consigned. 

To conclude. If Kidgloveism is a myth, poverty is not, but a very 
present and prevailing evil. By the old it must in most instances be 
borne with patient acquiescence. “It is good for a man that he bear 
the yoke in his youth.” That yoke is now on the shoulders of the 
young men of the South. What will they do with it? 


SPECTATOR. 





Se \ 


MACPHERSON, THE HERO OF BURNS’S LYRIC. 


‘And round thee with the breeze of song, 


To stir a little dust of praise.’ 
TENNYSON. 


NY one who looks at the map of Scotland between the parallels 

57° and 58° north, and in the meridian 3° west, will find a 
triangular division or county called Banff, whose base is some thirty 
or forty miles along the shore of the Moray Frith, while its vertex 
south is pushed up sixty miles between the gem-bearing Cairngorm 
and the huge Ben MacDhui (loftiest but one of Scottish mountains), 
on the southern side of which stands in regal dignity, with all its 
towers and turrets, Balmoral, the favorite palace of the Queen of 
England. The chief county town, Banff—a very beautiful and very 
ancient place, claiming charters as old as Malcolm Caenmore — 
stands by the sea-shore where the river Dovrin runs into Moray Frith. 
Twenty miles inland is the town of Keith, surrounded by rich 
pastures and corn (oat) lands ; looked down upon by its metropolitan 
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sister Banff as a very country place, ruled over by a simple baron. 
baillie instead of having a provost and magistrates. There are other 
towns at short distances from each other in this district, but the two 
named are particularly connected with the history of the individual 
some account of whom is to follow. The sweet pastoral scenery of 
the gentle Dovrin—“ river of my dreams ”’—on the eastern side of 
this triangle, and the rapid and majestic Spey rising among the 
mountains of Inverness-shire near the solitudes of Loch Laggan on the 
western, with their alpine grandeur, have been much admired. All 
the inhabitants of this county in ancient times were Gaelic-speaking, 
as the names of places by the sea-shore indicate, though now cor- 
rupted ; but this can only at present be said of the dwellers in the 
mountains or upper extremity, and generally the aspect of all things 
material and moral two hundred years ago was widely different from 
the present. One broad and remarkable difference was in the 
administration of justice. Then towns (royal burghs), and even 
lairds, possessed the power of regality, the right of pit and gallows, 
and held courts with, jurisdiction over life and death. This has long 
departed ; and if tradition is to be credited, in so far at least as 
regards the execution or justification of Macpherson, it was not before 
time, for it is said that after the death of this freebooter some evidence 
as to his guilt was taken. Two centuries ago what little ploughing 
was done was executed in a very regal way, with four and even eight 
oxen to one plough, not one of them moving a foot without a boy 
specially to whistle to them and flourish his iron-pointed goad over 
their heads. One might fancy that the man at the plough-tail was too 
distant from the “han’ afore” even to be heard issuing verbal direc- 
tions. The harness in many cases was made of rushes or straw. 
Now, if not a “kittle o’ stedm,” the terror of Mr. Tennyson’s Northern 
farmer, at least a smart iron plough with a single pair of well-harnessed 
horses, their tails decorated with réd worsted tape, go quietly and 
quickly through their work, without any special whistling, though they 
frequently get a song, such as “ Moray Loons,” or “ Buchan Laddie,” 
and the lark above is heard “melodious and loud” instead of the 
solitary wail of the plover. ‘Then in Banffshire there was occasional 
famine — hard years, when breadstuff was so scarce that the blood of 
cattle dried into cakes, and other substances, had to do duty for the 
staff of life, especially in the mountain districts; and the county 
could by no means claim as it does now to be the chief exporting one 
of oats for the London market and meal for the north Highlands. 
The haughs on the banks of the Dovrin only were then cultivated — 
not as now when thriving farms reach miles and miles with their 
luxuriant fields of clover, wheat, and turnips, high up the broad sunny 
sides of the lesser mountains, where “ the cock’s shrill clarion” from 
the comfortable stone-built farm-steading scares the eagle roosting on 
his shelf in Benrinnes among the black granite cliffs of Scourinna- 
wall. There were then neither potatoes, turnips, nor threshing-mills — 
the introducer of which (according to Gilbert Burns) deserves to 
have, among all agriculturists, a statue erected to his memory. 
Feudalism was then in full blow — society in its simplest form — clans 
marching under their chiefs—rude games and sports and primitive 
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music. ‘ But what are all these changes compared with the changed 
condition of the inhabitants? Christianity, instead of drivelling super- 
stitution and empty forms ; industry, comfort, and order, instead of 
roving bands of gypsies and broken men ; education, mutual improve- 
ment societies, and singing-schools, scientific and agricultural discus- 
sions, instead of brooding ignorance ; manly freedom, in place of the 
servile “Gang up (to be hanged), Donald, an’ please the laird ;” 
security of life and property, cheap and quick justice, for self-defence 
and partial judgments, rapine and spulzie; honorable marriage, and 
no burrow-mail! Yet even in those “good old times” a couple of 
hundred years ago, it was not all naught, not all barren “from 
Dan to Beersheba.” Gentlemen were educated, often finishing off in 
the wars in “high Germanie” ; kept hospitable halls at home, moved 
about the country with considerable pomp and pride, having no little 
disposition to wear and use steel tooth-picks—claymores as long as 
would have pleased Evan Dhu Maccombich himself. Yet amid all 
the raids and harryings and difficulties incident to the times among 
the burghers and agricultural classes, there was fouth “o’ buirdly 
chiels and clever hizzies.” There was marriage and giving in mar- 
riage ; there were fairs at different towns sometimes of a week’s 
duration, where hiring and all sorts of home and foreign produce were 
dabbled in; tent-preachings; dancing and drinking, fiddling and 
piping, even ballad-making ; and also the excitement of an occa- 
sional public hanging, besides burning witches, and private bones- 
breakings. 

For many years before, and towards the termination of the seven- 
teenth century, the Scottish counties of Banff, Aberdeen, and Moray, 
all adjoining each other, were disturbed and oppressed by marauding 
bands of lawless men of various kinds — gypsies, Highlanders, outlaws, 
broken men, and limmers; vagrants, sorners, masterful beggars, 
tinkers, cairds, fortune-tellers, quacks, and impostors, besides wan- 
dering idiots and madmen. The most conspicuous organizations were 
led sometimes by one well-known person, sometimes by another ; and 
often there were Conjoint alliances and commands. ‘These men fre- 
quented fairs (always held in the open air), field-preachings, games, and 
public gatherings ; defied the constituted authorities (who were obliged 
to wink at many things, and sometimes had reasons for being a little 
blind) ; took law into their own hands; some of them even pre- 
tending themselves to administer justice, defend the country or their 
own bounds from raids by their rivals or more distant brethren in the 
Highlands (being a kind of self-constituted police), and therefore 
exacted what was called “black-mail” from the more peaceable and 
submissive inhabitants. 

Perhaps as gypsies unavoidably figure a little in our narrative, it 
may not be amiss to describe them here shortly as they are known in 
Scotland. This singular and even now mysterious race, so long pre- 
serving its peculiarities of feature, language, life, and manners, has for 
hundreds of years been found an excrescence and a nuisance among 
all civilised peoples, yet not of them ; defeating all attempts at recla- 
mation, absorption, or amalgamation. Gypsies, though long confined 
to the old world, of late have appeared in North America, and the 
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writer recently met in the Alleghany mountains (detached from a con- 
siderable band having horses and other goods, and well to do) a 
genuine specimen from England. She was young, handsomely dressed, 
and decorated with jewels, including the invariable gypsy silver finger- 
ring, and of course pursuing the hereditary profession of “readin 
fortunes.” She volunteered to tell who should be his future wife, 
when he said he was as much astonished as sorry to see a good- 
looking devil like her at such work in this land of honest industry. 
She retorted, “ Every one has their talent. You are” (and perhaps 
with some truth) “as like a devil as I am.” 

These Hindoos, Bohemians, Egyptians, or Gypsies, for they trace 
themselves or have been traced to all these nationalities, who 
wander over Scotland, are olive-colored in skin, sometimes even of a 
deeper tint, with black and often curling hair, tall and sinewy. In 
summer time living in miserable low tents covered with old blankets 
and erected over a few bows or bent poles ; sleeping on the ground, 
cooking in the open air, with their pot (into which everything goes) 
suspended from an extemporised triangle ; lodging in ruined castles, 
sometimes in woods, commons, or in old quarry-holes or sand-banks ; 
in winter, inhabiting natural caves among the rocks by the sea-shore ; 
never in houses, but always unsettled in their habits, roving from 
place to place, and with scarcely an exception from generation to 
generation keeping to their old unlovely ways in the midst of progress 
—they are entirely looked down upon and entirely separated from 
every other class of society, never disclosing their numbers in any 
general census ; and though sometimes tolerated, they are to a bye- 
word, and ever have been, disreputable persons. To call a woman a 
gypsy is to sink her to the lowest of the low. The trade or ostensible 
occupation of the gypsy, caird, or tinker (all synonymous terms) is 
that of a worker in brass, iron, horse-hair, and tin ; though always 
pursued in a small way. 


“My bonny lass, I work in brass, 

A tinkler is my station ; 

I’ve travell’d round all Christian ground 
In this my occupation. 

I’ve ta’en the gold, I’ve been enroll’d 
In rag | a noble squadron ; 

But vain they search’d when off I marched 
To go and clout the ca’dron.” 


Thus Burns in his “Jolly Beggars” makes his “sturdy caird,” while 
addressing his “unblushing fair,” describe himself and characteristi- 


cally urge her 
7 “To tak’ a share wi’ them that bear 
The budget and the apron.” 


They fabricate brass and white-iron vessels for the dairy and the 
kitchen ; those large brass shoe-buckles and belt-buckles, as well as 
the dirk and skene-dhu, required by Highlanders ; curious engraved 
Roman-looking fibula or brooches for the plaid ; silver rings, and the 
. mystic little silver heart-shaped brooches for fixing in children’s clothes 
to keep off the evil eye and save them from abduction by the fairies. 
But what they pride themselves on, and with justice, is the manufac- 
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ture of horn table or cutty spoons, drinking-horns, and crooked snuff- 
mulls — a useful department of trade almost exclusively their own. 

Some. gypsies affect to be dealers in horses (not of the highest class, 
whose spasmodic spirit and playful energy on market-stances is evi- 
dently due to “gingering”), retailers of coarse stoneware, and col- 
lectors of rags, entitling them in a legitimate and open way to attend 
feeing-markets, weddings, and country fairs, and other gatherings, 
games, and merry-meetings of the people where purse-cutting, 
fortune-telling, and cheating can most conveniently be carried on. 
The men among them have some “fancy,”’—snaring game and 
spearing salmon, frequently rearing, stealing, and selling well-bred 
terrier and bull-dogs ; and among other feats of farriery they ingratiate 
themselves with sporting country lairds by worming dogs and cutting 
or cropping their ears and tails, besides soldering the leaking pots 
and pans of the kitchen. 

Handsome gypsy men have been accused of casting glamor over 
the eyes of even ladies of rank, and carrying them off from castles 
and loving lords to dwell in tents in the greenwood-shaw ; as witness 
the history of Johnnie Faa—(a few broken words of this old ballad 
now well up among the dry sands of memory, almost the recollections 
of infancy) :— 

“Last nicht I lay in a well-made bed, 


Wi’ my good lord beside me ; 
This nicht I lie in a tenant’s barn — 


Gae saddle to me the black, 

For the brown rides ne’er so steady ; 
For I will neither eat nor drink 

Till I bring hame my lady.” 


The women make and sell to their dupes, the farmer’s wives and 
servant lasses, a kind of spurious thread lace, clothes pegs, charms 
in silver and gold (?), but principally read fortunes from the cards 
by palmistry or other mysterious cantrips ; sometimes even for a con- 
sideration administering for sick children and diseased cows “ drinks,” 
(usually of water) drunk off “stones of power,” and strange old silver 
coins. They frequently steal children, bringing them up in their 
bands ; and are allowed to be very dexterous in appropriating chickens, 
silver spoons, drying clothes, and other portable property. In all 
their doings there is a strange mixture of industry and idleness, 
debauchery and cunning, drunkenness and gluttony, extreme anxiety 
for means yet total disregard as to the way means are come by or 
spent ; equally miserable and extravagant in their habits, covered with 
rags yet gaudy, filthy yet decorated with paltry jewelry after a fashion 
of their own. Among them are kings and queens, chiefs, astrologers, 
doctors, musicians, and singers, dancers, thieves, and foot-pads, 
hunters, and gamblers ; but there is no priest either at birth, marriage, 
or funeral, some of themselves undertaking fro. fem. all that they 
want in this way — they take no benefit of clergy. If any of the men 
ever enlist as soldiers, they invariably desert after receiving the 
bounty ; and the women of them are as remarkable for their swarthy 
beauty, their raven ringlets and glowing coal-black eyes, as for their 
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frailty and longevity. An English lady once succeeded in obtaining 
a gypsy girl, brought her up in her own house with the dress, manners, 
and education, literary and musical, of a lady; yet after -all she 
returned to the tents, like the sow that is washed to wallowing in the 
mire. 

Now after all that has been said of the crimes and evil habits of 
the gypsy, can nothing be said in his favor ; nothing of his virtues — 
is there no good thing in him? To say no would be to say that he 
was not human. That great, good, and kindly-natured man, Sir 
Walter Scott, who has so admirably delineated gypsy-life, as well as 
almost every other, in a long note full of research at the end of 
Chapter vi. of Quentin Durward (to which those curious to learn more 
of gypsies may have recourse, as well as specially to Guy Mannering 
and other novels), puts in as he concludes this one mild plea for poor 
depraved and degraded humanity :—“ For although much more 
reconciled to society since they have been less objects of legal 
persecution, the gypsies are still a vindictive and ferocious people. 
But notwithstanding this is certainly the case, I cannot but add from 
my own observation of nearly fifty years, that the manners of these 
vagrant tribes are much ameliorated ; that I have known individuals 
among them who have united themselves to civilised society, and 
maintain respectable characters, and that great alteration has been 
wrought in their cleanliness and general mode of life.” He might 
have added from our hero Macpherson’s ballad (himself half a 
gypsy) — 

“ An’ ye wha blame wi’ cruel scorn 
The wandering gypsy’s ways, 


Oh! think if homeless, houseless born, 
Ye could spend better days!” 


James Macpherson was a captain, a leader, or chief of one of these 
bands of free-lances, ever fighting on their own hook, whose memory 
has been borne down to present, and will be to future times, by 
criminal-court records and tradition, but principally by “the breeze 
of song;” and it was (the present writer has heard long ago) an 
accident over which the great Wizard had no control that this 
robber chief did not find his fame enlarged and perpetuated bya 
place among the creations of the “ Author of Waverley” instead of 
Rob Roy. A slippery-tongued antiquarian correspondent, after some 
progress had been made in collecting materials, peached a little, and 
of course (in those incognito days) blew up the scheme. 

Like many of the heroes of romance there is a delightful uncertainty 
about his parentage—whether he was legitimate or illegitimate ; 
but he is always said to have been the son of some wild Macpherson, 
a laird of Invereshie, a kind of chief of a branch of the Clan Catti 
or Clan Chattan. His connection and undoubted association with 
gypsies (though he held several bands under his control, and was their 
chief and regarded them as his vassals) favor the tradition that his 
mother was one of this degraded race. Accident having led his 
father to be present at one of their weddings, he observed among the 
company a beautiful wench, who soon (he being tipsy) ingratiated 
herself into his favor and obtained his attention. Ultimately she 
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became the mother of the brave freebooter, who lived in bitterness of 
heart to sing — 


“Oh! mother, would you ne’er had borne 
A son so doom’d to die.” 


He must have been, in his advanced boyhood at least, under the care 
of his father, for he possessed a respectable education, superior to the 
class among whom he was born, superior indeed in those times to the 
ordinary ranks of life ; and it is understood that he had been bred to 
arms and trained as a soldier from his earliest years in the wars of 
Germany before he established himself as a person of consequence in 
his native country. The classical allusion in his “Lament” to one of 
the heroes of the Iliad shows that he knew something beyond gypsy 
lore; and he is generally allowed and always spoken of in all 
traditions as a gentleman, a chief, and landed proprietor, or heir- 
apparent to considerable heritage in the Highlands. Though it 
cannot be denied that he was a freebooter, fighting against the enemies 
of his clan, this according to the received notions of his county and 
time involved no considerations of dishonor or disgrace. To the 
unsettled state of the country, political convulsions even to the 
driving out of the old line of monarchs, sectarian bitterness and 
revolt, wholesale massacre of remote clans, the. rude condition of 
society and general loose mannergof the period in which he lived — 
to these may be attributed rather than to any innate or real depravity 
of the man, the position in which he appears to posterity. Strange 
as it may seem, he is said to have had a high and chivalrous sense of 
honor, to have been generous —“ spending fast as pillage came ”— 
as he was undoubtedly brave ; espousing the cause of the poor and 
the oppressed, distributing his booty among those who had been 
robbed by tyrannical lairds through more plausible means than his 
own system—the forms of law. He was possessed of uncommon 
prowess, an excellent swordsman, with some pretensions to the 
character of poet, musician, and composer. Of his personal appear- 
ance there exists no tradition, not even to the color of his hair ; but 
the size and weight of his sword and shield, still preserved, testify to 
something more than ordinary strength of arm. His grave at the foot 
of the “gallows-tree,” so long respected and left inviolate by the 
quarriers who in their operations had to open the ground all around, 
after a repose of one hundred and thirty years gave up his bones to 
the researches of some enthuasistic antiquarian. These mouldering 
remains of what had once been a handsome man, after their “life of 
sturt and strife,” were declared to exceed in size those of persons of 
the present day. Three years ago, at the archzological exhibition at 
Aberdeen, in Scotland, among the many interesting and curious 
objects of antiquity shown there was the enormous two-handed sword, 
six feet in length, waved or scalloped along the edges, and about the 
breadth of a common scythe-blade, which had belonged to Macpherson. 
This weapon, together with the musical “reaver’s” shield, came from 
the armory of the present Earl of Fife, Duff House, Banff; and both 
are sufficiently authenticated, the Earl of Fife being the lineal 
descendant of Duff of Bracco, the implacable enemy and ultimate 
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captor of the freebooter. The lands of Bracco lie nearly midway 
between Banff and Keith. The present writer remembers long ago 
having particularly examined those relics of antiquity and barbarous 
times in their own repository, and noted the appearance of tear and 
wear which they exhibited, doubtless while in the possession of the 
original owner, showing that they were no holiday toys. The length 
and weight of the sword are so surprising that one cannot help con- 
jecturing what kind of arm was required to use it, and to be impressed 
with the idea that there really “were giants in those days.” The 
poetical expression of Campbell in his monody on the death of Sir 
William Wallace, when referring to that hero’s strength, crosses the 
mind — 
“And the sword that was meet for archangel to wield, 
Seemed light in his terrible hand.” 


‘There is something Homeric about these implements of warfare, yet 
the character and condition of the shield has an individuality about it 
which brings us very near in contact to the man and the time. It is 
twenty inches in diameter, formed of two circular pieces of hard wood 
joined together with iron rivets ; and for strength, the grain of the wood 
of the pieces is placed at right angles to each other. The front and 
back are covered with raw bull’s-hide, ornamented with various 
concentric and square devices in brass nails. It has no spike in the 
centre or boss, as many Highlartl shields have. There are two 
handles on the back made of horse-tail hair, but both are broken at 
one of their fastenings ; there are in various parts sword-cuts, and it 
is pierced partly through in three different places by shot, apparently 
pistol bullets, which have passed through the front and carried out 
long splinters of the wood behind, but have ultimately been detained 
by the leather on the inside which is still entire. When the bearer of 
these weapons moved about on his exploits he was generally attended 
by a posse of his own clan; and one of the charges against him in 
his indictment before the Sheriff of Banffshire, when tried for his life, 
was his “ going to markets armed, and about the country with a band 
of armed men, to the terror of the public.” 

About this time it appears that the gypsies were numerous in Banff 
and the adjoining shires, notwithstanding the severe and bloody penal 
statutes in force against them ; yet Macpherson, to increase his power 
and assist him in his forays, scrupled not in a kind of way to associate 
with them. He also, like many of the chiefs of clans around, held a 
right of vassalage over some of these lawless depredators, which at 
times could be used to reclaim them by their liege lords from the 
jurisdiction of others—not of course to punish, but to pardon. 
Bonds of man-rent, as they were called, were held and granted 
between many of the clans and tribes for purposes of this kind, and 
acted upon, as we shall see, in the case of Peter Brown and the Laird 
of Grant. But there was yet another and perhaps a stronger bond 
between Macpherson and the gypsies at this time. In Brown’s train 
was a very beautiful wench whose glamor had been felt and confessed 
by many a “saint and sinner,” as tradition has it ; and who now 
succeeded in leading our hero in her fetters. That he was enamored 
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of this woman was notorious, and through this connection he became 
the victim of Peter Brown (his sometime coadjutor and vassal), 
though it was managed with great policy and duplicity on the part of 
Macpherson’s enemies. 


“O luve will venture in where it daurna weel be seen, 
And luve will venture in where wisdom ance has been.” 


If there were nothing in the life and conduct of Macpherson but his 
worship of this wild swarthy divinity, to whom his mother’s milk 
allied him, he might demand more of our sympathy—he only 
succumbed to that irresistible power which conquers gods and men 
alike. However, this among other things gave a strong color and 
some grain of truth to the degrading terms used by his enemies (or 
the conservators of public justice) against him in his indictment, 
though never endorsed by others, that he was “a caird [gypsy] and 
thief.” ‘To come within the category of “gypsy ” included everything, 
and subjected persons that could be so designated (without any direct 
evidence of actual crime, under the Draconian laws then in force) to 
the severest punishment. 

Could Macpherson, like his bard in after-times, Burns, have been 
a religious polemic, lecturing crowds after tent-preachings from horse- 
back ; and like him, when pushing his criticisms on preachers and 
his arguments against “ Scotch ” theology, occasionally hissed? Who 
knows? but shortly before his apprehension he was present at a tent- 
preaching in the parish of Raffan, fifteen miles to the westward of 
Banff; and an affray having taken place in which the minister or 
preacher suffered some insult in his sacred calling, Macpherson having 
in some way interfered was implicated, Whether this affair, so unlike 
and foreign to the reaver’s general business, was the immediate cause 
of the decided steps which the lairds of Bracco and Glengarrack (not 
Glengarry) took against him, is uncertain. They had cause enough 
besides ; for these persons, and the Laird of Grant (ancestor of the 
present Earl of Seafield), had long been his mortal foes, and with 
good reason, as their lands could tell ; and were latterly the cause of 
his overthrow. At all events, this sacrilegious proceeding at the kirk 
of Raffan was rendered a point of dittay against him at his trial. 
We cannot imagine the proprietor of that gigantic Excalibur, that 
six feet, two-handed sword, “all plaided and plumed in his tartan 
array,” stooping to purse-cutting among the crowd at a tent-preaching ; 
but he had friends there, “minions of the moon,” who did not blush 
when found at such work; and after a row had been got up for 
expediting business, Macpherson would have interposed his strong 
arm to shield his friends from apprehension or punishment — knowing 
when and where to find his share of the spoil. 

Soon after this event there occurred one of the great periodical 
fairs of the country held at Keith, where great collections of cattle 
and country produce were disposed of ; webs of serge for coats to the 
lowlanders and fishers by,the sea-shore, rough or “ tweedled ” blankets 
to fend off the chill blasts of the approaching winter, everything 
indeed from whiskey and pipe-chanters to a pair of branks, or withie 
halters twisted out of bog-fir. All the world and his wife were there ; 
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Macpherson and birds of a feather too— Peter and Donald Brown, 
and of course the renowned Miss Brown and their friends were there — 
Petrie or Peter Roy, from Carron on the Spey, Jamie Gordon, all 
doing business. The lairds of Bracco and Glengarrack had long 
been aggrieved by the turbulence of Macpherson, and some time 
before the market now at hand there had occurred a theft of cattle 
from some of their lands by Peter Brown (supposed to have been 
connived at— some say Brown was actually bribed for the purpose), 
and ostensibly laid to the charge of Macpherson, that they were 
determined to free the country of what they considered a great pest. 
Accordingly they gathered their men, and banded together proceeded 
“on hospitable thoughts intent” to Keith market. Petrie Roy, 
brother or cousin of the now far-famed “ Rob Roy,” and Macpherson, 
“brothers in misfortune,” were as sworn friends together ; and doubt- 
less since things had come to such a crisis, it was conjectured by the 
attacking party if they could accomplish it that it would be well to 
verify the proverb of “killing two birds with one stone.” The brawl 
commenced in the street; and although almost the whole market was 
opposed to Macpherson and Roy, these two brave men, with heroic 
courage, standing back to back and plying their swords as was their 
wont, for a considerable length of time defied their assailants and 
kept them at bay. As the mélée thickened and it actually appeared 
a matter of doubt whether the freebooters would not carve their way 
through the whole body of their enemies and ultimately escape, a 
scheme ignominious and diabolical was put in practice —the unhallowed 
project of throwing blankets over the swords of the combatants from 
the windows and house-tops above, and thus overpowering and dis- 
arming these men of might. This plan was immediately put into 
effect, and was so far successful that the two friends were separated. 
Roy fled to his lair in the Glen of Carron, and at this time escaped 
the fate which some years afterwards overtook him ; for he after 
Macpherson’s death also graced the “woodie,” being taking while 
perpetrating a raid on this same town of Keith, a town fatal to 
freebooters. 

Macpherson as a last resource retired to the churchyard, where he 
thought he would at least be relieved from the blanket shower which 
had so much obstructed the operations of his sword. He retreated 
backward, sword in hand, keeping his enemies at bay all the time; 
but unfortunately for him he stumbled over a grave-stone, and before 
he could recover himself or gain footing he was overpowered by 
numbers who rushed upon their fallen foe, instantly disarming him, and 
taking him bound captive to Banff, where he was immured in a dungeon 
half under ground, and indicted for his life on various points of dittay 
as “cattle-lifter, caird, and thief,” before the Sheriff* of the county. 
Along with Macpherson were apprehended Peter and Donald Brown, 
Miss Brown, and one Jamie Gordon ; and they were all together 
brought to trial, in the elegant and comprehensive legal phraseology 





*The Sheriff of a Scottish county is quite a different official from the one bearing the same 
name in England or America; he is the highest local judge, generally an Advocate before the 
Supreme Court at Edinburgh. Sir Walter Scott was the Sheriff (or “‘Sherra’’) of Selkirkshire, 
and was very proud of the title. Civil actions, petty crimes’not involving life and death, are 
aene, ee before sheriffs now. Scottish sheriff's officers, or tipstaves, correspond *to the English 
sheriff. 
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of the time, for being “habit and repute vagabonds, sorners, and 
Egyptians, keeping the markets armed in their ordinary way, of 
thieving and purse-cutting, or guilty of the rest of the crimes of theft 
and masterful bangstree, and oppression of his Majesty's lieges in 
hostile manner.” Now Macpherson felt the bitterness of his enemies’ 
revenge ; to “lybel ” him—a gentleman, a chief, a soldier —as “ caird 
and thief ;” but he had been among the crows and was shot. Now the 
iron really entered his soul. Shortly afterwards his lacerated feelings 
found vent in the rude poetry of his “ Lament,” and the wild inarticu- 
late music of his “ Rant,” both composed in the solitude of his cell. 

The prison into which Macpherson and his friends were cast was 
in his day situated at the bottom of the “Strait Path” of Banff, closely 
surrounded by houses,-and fronting to Low street. Opposite to the 
jail then stood the ancient market-cross, where all kinds of proclama- 
tions were made. The old prison was removed in 1802, and a hand- 
seme dwelling-house erected on the site: the cross (with as little 
taste as feeling) was transferred by an influential citizen from its time- 
honored place (of course by the permission of that potent king of 
Scottish towns, the provost) to decorate a dove-cot erected in a field 
about a mile away from where it had stood so long, and none other 
has ever been erected in its place. As Macpherson was the most 
important prisoner he was secured in the strong room of the old den, 
a cell partly under ground and partly under the roadway of the Strait 
Path, to which opened a “‘slit”— the only access of light and air to 
this place where, as the old rhyme has it, “none can thrive.” When 
Burns was in Banff in the autumn of 1787 he saw with his eyes this 
gloomy abode of “guilt and poor misfortune,” which doubtless sug- 
gested his fine opening line of the “Farewell,” and may for an 
instant while there have thought of the feelings of his hero — this 
proud bird of the mountain caged and fettered here — as he listened to 
the “ billows’ mournful roll” on the not distant sea-shore. Those dank 
walls had echoed many a sigh; had heard the sweet notes of Mac- 
pherson’s violin (strange sounds in a condemned cell), had been the 
grave of many a hope, of many a scheme of revenge ; and were now 
to inspire a strain that shall sound down through the’ long generations 
in time to come all the world over. 

The accused were brought to trial on the 9th of November 1700. 
There was sufficient shuffling of the cards to change the aspect of 
the game. Peter Brown and his family, including Macpherson’s lady- 
love, were. reclaimed under a bond of “culrach” by the Laird of 
Grant, and thus rescued as his vassals from an ignominious death. 
Supposing the Laird of Grant had been favorable to Macpherson, 
perhaps he had not the power, and certainly with little show of 
probability could have claimed him as a vassal; for he was well- 
known to be an independent chief, and thus he was left to his fate. 
In his “Lament” he evidently thinks he was harshly treated, or at 
least neglected, by the Laird of Grant, who as a fellow-chief might 
have had some sympathy for a Highland gentleman in trouble. In 
that doleful ditty in which he pours out his soul there is one 
remarkable thing not to be found in the catalogue of his miseries — 
he does not, as Burns in 47s “ Lament” had occasion so bitterly to do, 


mourn — 
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“A faithless woman’s broken vow.” 


There can be little doubt had the gypsy woman been perfidious to 
him, or treacherously forsaken him like the rest, a man of his sensi- 
bility could not in his poem have repressed some expression of it, 
and one cannot help feeling some comfort in contemplating his fate 
that this was not among his sorrows. He himself must have rejoiced 
at her escape, even though as so often happens (according to the old 
poet) the blow fell more heavily on himself, the more conspicuous 
mark. “ S@epius ventis agitatur ingens.” 


“On the tall pine and stately tower, 
Its force the raging tempest spends ; 
When lightnings play and thunders roar, 
The highest mountain soonest bends.” 


Peter Brown now assumed a new position—he became king’s evi- 
dence or witness (sic) against the chief culprit. There is a tradition 
that he was bribed into the scheme of Macpherson’s ruin, and 
actually himself committed one of the individual crimes with which 
he charged his chief. There could be no doubt that he could testify 
a great deal if he chose; but what was its value in a court of 
justice? There is more than poetic truth in the expression put into 
the mouth of the freebooter, “I die by treacherie,” and it applied to 
other parties as well as to Brown. The proceedings closed by Sheriff 
Dunbar (commonly known by the familiar epithet of Old Nickie, or 
Old Nick) with his reputed severity sentencing Macpherson to be 
hanged on Friday the 16th of the month (eight days for repentance) 
at the market-cross —an unusual place of execution. However, this 
part of the doom (perhaps among other irregularities) was afterwards 
changed to the proper place, the Gallow-hill. Dunbar is said to 
have been a cruel and bloodthirsty man, the tool of Duff of Bracco, 
who was the chief mover in the apprehension and condemnation of 
Macpherson. With this short shrift, and a long rope before him, the 
bold reaver was now, with fetters on his limbs, replaced in that sad 
hole at the foot of the Strait Path, never more again to inhale the 
sweet perfume of the birks of Invereshie or hunt its mountain deer. 
Perhaps when left alone in that dungeon he may have shed “some 
natural tears ””— shall we say of repentance, or only the effusion of a 
proud heart crushed into the dust ?— and then, if the love of life was 
gone, the love of fame, “that last infirmity of noble minds,” and the 
fear of becoming to “dull forgetfulness a prey,” took possession of 
his mind. His pen and his Violin now held the place of his two- 
handed sword ; and instead of saving himself with his “right good 
shield of hides untann’d,” he prepared and forwarded to the King a 
petition for pardon. During this period of his imprisonment he com- 
’ posed his “ Rant,” and wrote his “Lament,” as well as other verses 
and tunes, which he threw into the street from the slit of his cell (he 
had no publisher to spread his effusions on the four winds of heaven). 
What has been preserved and reached the present day may be incor- 
rect and imperfect; however, these songs were soon handed to the 
faction which brought him to trial, as we have seen, under the 
degrading and detestable name and character of a gypsy; and from 
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some of the sentiments and expressions they contained could not fail 
still further to excite the fears and rouse the revenge of his enemies. 
It may not be improper in this place to remark that the spirited 
chorus which Burns has invented or adopted in his lyric could not 
have been composed by the bold outlaw, but is the work of some 
other nameless bard,— the refrain of some lost ballad descriptive of 
the closing scene of -his life. The following lines are his ‘‘ Lament,”* 
which in its style of composition corresponds very much with many bal- 
lads preceding his time, and contains a kind of narrative of the writer’s 
parentage and life. No one can fail to remark the fine sentiments 
which pervade this perhaps rude performance, especially as displayed 
in the stanzas referring to forgiveness of enemies, sympathy with his 
half-race, the despised gypsies, and chivalrous admiration of the 
“sodger’s dying bed.” 


MACPHERSON’S LAMENT. 


I spent my life in rioting, 
Debauch’d my health and strength ; 
I squander’d fast as pillage came, 
And fell to shame at length. 


To hang upon a tree—a tree, 
A curs’d, disgraceful death ; 

Like a vile dog hung up to die, 
And stiffl’d in the breath! 


My father was a gentleman, 
Of fame and honor high; 

Oh! mother, would you ne’er had borne 
A son so doom’d to die. 


The Laird of Grant wi’ might and main, 
In pride and majestie, 

Did plead the cause of Peter Brown, 
But let Macpherson die. 


Old Bracco Duff in rage and wrath 
First laid a snare for me; 

But if I live to brook my life, 
Reveng’d on him I'll be. 


Untie these bands frae aff my hands, 
And gie me back my sword ; 

Then Bracco Duff and all his clan 
Shall feel I am no coward, 


But vengeance I did never wreak 

‘When power was in my hand; 

And you, dear friends, no vengeance seek — 
It is my last command! 


Forgive the man whose rage betray’d 
Macpherson’s worthless life ; 
When I am gone, be it not said 
My legacy was strife. 





* The lection here given was taken down fifty years ago from the recitation of a very aged 
relative of the writer’s, a native of Banff, who was (strange as it may seem) nearly contem- 
porary with Macpherson, and who remembered the battle of Culloden in 1746 very well. 
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The Egyptian bands I did command 
With courage more by far 

Than ever did a General 
His soldiers in the war. 


With courage stout I did hold out, 
Like Hector manfulie ; 

I dared my foes unto their face, 
One foot I’d never flee. 


And ye wha blame wi’ cruel scorn 
The wandering gypsy’s ways, 

Oh! think if homeless, houseless born, 
Ye could spend better days ! 


But shall I hang upon a tree ?— 
That curs’d, unhappy death, 

And like a wolf to-worried be 
And chokéd in the breath! 


If a’ the wealth on land and sea 
Before my eyes were spread, 
I’d gie it all this hour to be 
On the sodger’s dying bed. 


Though cut and hack’d in every limb, 
And chok’d wi’ heaps o’ slain, 
Glory and fame should be my theme 

To soften every pain! 


My father was a gentleman, 
Of fame and honor high ; 

Oh place me in the field like him, 
Like him to fight and die! 


But curse upon that fate of mine, 
To hang upon a tree! 


The fatal Friday now approached: a gibbet was erected on the 
Gallowhill (a short mile from the jail), the habitation of the melodious 
linnet, long covered with the gold-blossoming furze which in spring 
had “every bush a bridal bed.” This acclivity rises to the westward 
of the town of Banff, commanding a view of the sea; and the Dovrin 
winding at the base of the hill of Mountcoffer, through which the 
road from Edinburgh, the capital, at that time came. ‘There.was no 
beautiful seven-arched stone bridge on the river then ; it was crossed 
by a ford and a ferry-boat, near the present farm-house of Kirkside ; 
and on this spot many a wistful eye, looking for the royal messenger, 
was long fixed on the 16th of November 1700. It has always been 
stated that Macpherson obtained:the King’s pardon, and his enemies 
anticipating this, in the basest and most treacherous and unwarrant- 
able manner actually accelerated by a few hours the time of his execu- 
tion, so that they might render it of no avail to the unfortunate 
culprit. He himself confidently to the last moment of his existence 
expected and looked for pardon. Buoyed ‘up by this hope, with his 
violin in his hand, he proceeded along the very road by which he had 
been brought bound prisoner from Keith, to where the gibbet, sur- 
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rounded by a great multitude of people, loomed against the sky. 
Then it was, by whatever motive actuated, that, 


“He play’d a spring and danc’d it round 
Below the gallows tree.” 


Many conjectured that feeling assured he would meet the King’s 
messenger with the pardon at the gallows-foot, he assumed an un- 
natural cheerfulness and played the violin in this awful moment on 
the verge of the grave, before the assembled crowd, to lengthen out 
the time and allow the (to him) important missive to arrive. Possibly 
(such is the power of music) he may have deluded himself and others 
into a momentary forgetfulness of the sad occasion which brought 
him there ; however, it is certain he played a variety of tunes and 
beautiful airs with the rope almost about his neck ; among others a 
Lament or Farewell which he had composed recently, copies of which 
he had thrown into the street from his dungeon. Seeing that all his 
efforts to prolong his “worthless life” were unavailing, he now offered 
his favorite violin to any one present who would accept of it and keep 
it for his sake ; but none having courage enough to dare the frowns of 
Bracco Duff and the authorities, he broke it in pieces over his knee 
and threw its fragments among the crowd. Latterly he addressed the 
multitude in the Gaelic language, a single sentence of which only 
has been borne down by tradition — it is an appeal to his clan (if not 
to avenge his death) to lament his untimely end the longest day in all 
the year. 

While this was going on it is stated by some that the King’s 
messenger was heard blowing his horn while in the ferry-boat ; by 
others, that he was detained on purpose on the hiii of Mountcoffer on 
the opposite side of the river, within sight of the place of execution. 
However, delays were dangerous, and Macpherson’s enemies were 
determined (as in the case of the murder of the Red Comyn by 
Bruce) like Kirkpatrick, to “mak’ sicker,” using ‘the felon’s rope 
instead of the assassin’s dagger ; so they launched him into eternity, 
and what had been “aman yesterday ”* was now a gibbet-tassel, 
waving in the autumn wind. The ready grave, on the very highest 
part of the hill, at the foot of the gallows, received the remains of the 
bold outlaw ; to which it is said for long years after trains of gypsies 
made periodical pilgrimages to view the lonely spot. The circum- 
stances of detaining the pardon ahd putting Macpherson to death 
were afterwards represented by his clan to the King, who was so 
enraged at such disloyal and treacherous conduct that Banff was 
deprived forever of its criminal jurisdiction guoad life and death ; 
but whether from this cause or the general abolition of heritable 
jurisdictions, is doubtful. At all events it is certain that Macpherson 
was the last person hanged at Banff. 

When Burns was on his tour in the North in 1787 he stopped a 
day or two at Banff, when he visited the magnificent palace of Duff 
House adjoining, heard the traditions of Macpherson, and examined 
the antiquities of the place. The story connected with this famous 





* This ye was used by the faithful servant of Allan of Moidart, Captain of Clanranald, 
= fell “5 io pd (1715), when asked next day whose dead body he had watched all night 
ind was sti side. 
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cattle-lifter could not have failed to interest and excite the imagination 
of the poet ; and from what of the old ballad he may have heard on 
the spot, he produced what Lockhart calls justly his “grand lyric ”.— 


“Farewell, ye dungeons dark and strong, 
The wretch’s destinie ; 
Macpherson’s time will not be long 
On yonder gallows tree. 
Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he; 
He play’d a spring, and danc’d it round, 
Below the gallows tree. 


Oh, what is death but parting breath ?— 
On many a bloody plain 

I’ve dar’d his face, and in this place 
I scorn him yet again! 


Untie these bands from off my hands, 
And bring to me my sword ; 

And there’s no a man in all Scotland 
But I'll brave him at a word. 


I’ve liv’d a life of sturt and strife, 
I die by treacherie ; 

It burns my heart I must depart 
And not avenged be. 


Now farewell light—thou sunshine bright, 
And all beneath the sky! 

May coward shame distain his name, 
The wretch that dares not die!” 


A. McINNEs. 








LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By a Northern Hypochondriac. 


II. 


Y Dear :— The wonderful tenacity with which the mental 
impressions of our early years adhere to us as we grow up 

is generally acknowledged ; and I am every day finding illustrations 
of this physical or metaphysical fact in my present novel experiences 
in the “ piney-woods ” of the South. I gave you in my first letter an 
outline sketch of the house, or, more strictly speaking, of the log- 
cabin in which I have been established for nearly a week, as an invalid 
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guest. My description, I dare say, you did not consider very compli- 
mentary to these Southern foresters ; for my former associations, as you 
are aware, had been such as to make it the most natural thing in the 
world to judge of the occupants of a private dwelling by the appear- 
ance of the dwelling itself; and I do not remember that I ever saw 
anywhere in the North so primitive-looking and so really mean a 
residence as this occupied by a family of any respectability ; and it 
never occurred to me, absorbed as I was in my own personal troubles, 
that the status of the very few and apparently very plain and obscure 
country people with whom by some strange mishap or other I had 
become temporarily domiciled, cou/d be such as I was bound to 
respect. So completely indeed was I imbued with this feeling that I 
studiously, and I fear me not very courteously, evaded every opportu- 
nity, however kindly and delicately extended to me, to cultivate their 
acquaintance, saying indeed as plainly as actions could say, “My 
good people, you undoubtedly mean well, and I have as little doubt 
that you are honest and worthy denizens of these piney-woods ; but 
you have had no opportunities, you know, to learn anything. What, 
forsooth, caz people be, or what can they know who have passed all 
their lives in such a place as this? If I were well enough I might 
manage to spend a few minutes occasionally in chatting with you 
about your chickens or your pigs; but in one word, our spheres are 
different, and there can be nothing in common between us. So pray, 
if you please, leave me quite to myself.” 

Confidence has been said to be a plant of slow growth; so it may 
be said of wisdom, of true knowledge ; and one important process of 
learning is fo earn to unlearn, Twelve months ago I rather prided 
myself on the extent of my general information, and especially upon 
my acquired lore pertaining to American politics and sociology. I 
believed I knew the Southerners better than they knew themselves, 
swallowing as an unusually large nugget of golden truth the very 
orginal remark of Henry Ward that the people of the South were too 
near the negro to understand him; and I smiled with ineffable com- 
placency at the idea that anything new could be learned from, or any- 
thing good could possibly come out of, so wicked and so abominable 
a Nazareth as the Cotton States of the South. 

So much by way of a prelude to my interview with Miss Kate and 
our subsequent relations to each other, and also as an explanation of 
the surprise I manifested at the stylish character of the visitors 
mentioned in my epistle No. 1. 

Miss Kate approached and saluted me with “ A good evening, Sir.” 

“Good afternoon, Miss,” I answered, giving the Northern synonym. 

“T have a message for you from my father,” she continued. 

My eyes had become pretty well opened already ; they had now 
assumed the condition of an unrestrained stare. The mystery of Judge 
Singleton’s silence will be explained at last, thought I. 

“As my father passed the depét a few minutes since he received a 
letter from a friend in Mobile, informing him that a gentleman from 
that place was omhis way here to remain with us till the fever is over 
—a gentleman from the North who is visiting the South for.the 
benefit of his health — and he will probably arrive here by the next 
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train. Now my father desires me to ascertain your wishes in reference 
to the occupancy of your room, as he was informed by you on your 
arrival here that you expected to remain but a few hours ; as in case 
you should wish to prolong your stay with us he would give directions 
to have an additional room fitted up.” 

Now, until to-day it might be said that I had never seen this Miss 
Kate. In my self-absorption I had scarcely noticed her. I had 
casually observed, to be sure, a young woman in a very plain calico 
dress, engaged at an early hour of the-morning in feeding the chickens, 
the ducks, and the pigeons, which were flying all about her and in the 
most affectionate manner alighting upon her head, upon her arms and 
her shoulders ; and I had occasionally seen the same person, as | 
supposed, gliding in and out of the different apartments ; but accord- 
ing to the theory so firmly fixed in my mind that this family belonged 
to the very humblest class of the country people, I doubt that | 
bestowed two consecutive glances upon her or made her the object of 
a single thought ; and when, therefore, she came sailing down upon 
me, clad in rich, fashionable costume, her coiffure arranged in accord- 
ance with the latest mode, her countenance radiant with an amiable 
intelligence and the rarest beauty, and adopting language too and a 
style of demeanor that indicated intimacy with the most cultivated 
circles, I was decidedly taken aback and scarcely knew what to say. 

I have already intimated that I at first took this cabin for a railroad 
refreshment-room, though I very soon had occasion to change that 
opinion ; and now being thus confronted by so dazzling a divinity, and 
asked, though in very polite language, to explain the reason of my 
protracted stay, and indeed as to that matter the reason of my being 
here at all, and how long I expected to remain, I was- conscious of 
looking not a little confused. My secret opinion was that Judge 
Singleton had been misinformed about the date of my coming, and 
that he was just one week behind time ; and so, as I stammered out 
that I had left Mobile about ten days ago for the purpose of visiting 
Judge Singleton, to whom I had letters of introduction, and that I had 
been expecting him to send for me ever since my first arrival — but 
what further explanations I should have essayed I know not, for just 
here I noticed a look of such intense surprise on her suddenly changed 
countenance that my vocal functions instantly ceased operating, 
throwing upon my distended eyeballs the additional duty of asking by 
a concentrated gaze, “What in the name of Heaven is the matter?” 

But taking up the name as it fell from my lips, she at once repeated, 
in the style of a Siddons, “Judge Singleton, did you say, Sir!” 

“Ves,” I replied; “does he not reside some half-a-dozen miles 
from here? I am on a visit to his house, where I expect to remain 
till frost.” 

Her facial muscles were now undergoing a series of indescribable 
perturbations, ending in a kind of complicated expression that 
portended imminent danger of an explosion from her well-curbed 
risible faculties, but which she succeeded in averting ; and then with a 
smile freighted with a double measure of amiability, she inquired : 

“Are you really unaware, Sir, that you have been residing for nearly 
a week in Judge Singleton’s family — that this is his house, and that 
I am his daughter?” 
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It was now in order for me to show the mobility of my countenance, 
and I have little doubt that it surpassed the changes of a dying 
dolphin ; but I finally rallied without losing my breath entirely, and 
something like the following dialogue ensued : 

“J certainly am not, Miss,—that is—I mean —TI have not been 
until this moment.” 

“You will pardon me, Sir, but hearing on your arrival that your 
stopping here was entirely accidental, and that you might leave at 
any moment, we refrained from inquiring your name ; but I now take 
it for granted that it must be—” 

“ Estercourt.” 

“Yes, that is the name mentioned by our friend in Mobile ; but as 
you probably from some misapprehension did not think proper to 
make yourself known, it did not occur to us—” 

“The mistake happened in this way. I was informed in Mobile 
that your father resided at the least some five or six miles from the 
railroad —” . 

“ Ah yes, I see ; our residence zs six miles from here. This (turning 
her hands outward and making a peculiar motion of the head and a 
slight uprising of the eye-brows — all very significant and charmingly 
graceful) — this is simply our temporary stopping-place for the warm 
season. But, pray excuse me a moment”— saying which she tripped 
into the parlor, where for three or four minutes I heard the rapid 
utterance of a musical monologue interspersed with silvery roulades 
of half-smothered laughter, when my dea (certe) returned with 
her companion of the morning, already partially described, who 
instantly fastened upon me so intense and scrutinising a look as to 
make me almost feel that I was undergoing a rapid moral, mental, and 
physical measurement from top to toe. I was then introduced to her 
as Miss Western, and as a sister of my Mobile friend and the 
correspondent of the Judge’s family. 

After chatting and laughing awhile over our double blunder and 
mental misapprehension, which Miss Western seemed to enjoy with a 
peculiar zest, and which occasioned very many lively remarks, we 
seated ourselves in the parlor, the fresh evening breeze causing too 
— a draught through the hall for the comfort of my attenuated 
tame. 

The furniture of this room formed a striking contrast with the 
outward aspect of the cabin, consisting of a large piano, tables, chairs, 
secretaries, etc., of solid rosewood, with an ample supply of books, 
magazines, and literary and political periodicals. Upon the walls were 
portraits of Gen. R. E. Lee, and Stonewall Jackson, and Jefferson 
Davis — indeed, the two first-mentioned I see everywhere in the 
South, in private as well as in public houses —and other “ Rebels” 
of distinction. Among the newspapers I noticed the New York 
dailies — the Herald, the World, and even the Z7ribune. There were 
also one or two Southern periodicals of whose existence I had been 
previously unaware, but which I have since read with both interest 
and surprise. I can only say here that their contents give evidence 
of a vitality, force, and originality in Southern literature for which I 
Was not prepared. 
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I have already mentioned that I noticed two or three fine double. 
barreled guns hanging in the hall, so I descried in one of the com- 
partments of an open secretary in the parlor a brace of revolvers, a 
bowie-knife, and other small arms of various patterns ; and as my 
eyes fell upon these well-cared-for engines of deadly strife amid the 
tasteful elegancies of a ladies’ parlor, I could scarcely restrain an 
incipient shudder from passing over my face, which the bright eves of 
my young hostess quickly detected ; when, smiling, she remarked that 
those weapons toward which I was directing my gaze were the relics 
of the war, with which our enemies had compelled all classes and 
ages, and even both sexes, to make themselves familiar ; that although 
in the closing years of the war she had barely entered her teens, she 
was made to handle them, and to go through a daily routine of 
exercises with them until she became quite expert in their use. Asa 
proof of the necessity of their employment she called my attention 
to a picture on the wall at my back, representing a log-cabin in, ruins, 
gutted and partially burnt, the- scanty furniture destroyed, the fences 
torn up, and destruction written upon the house and everything about 
it; and to complete the picture of desolation, standing in front of 
the humble dwelling was the owner, in worn and tattered clothes — the 
Southern gray — his head, fallen in his despair, upon his reversed gun, 
he having just returned from the war to find instead of his loving and 
beloved companion and little ones and a happy home, this heap of 
ruins, his wife and children gone he knows not whither! 

But before we had became fairly accustomed to one another’s tones 
and the expression of each other’s countenances, the Judge and Mrs. 
Singleton returned. Wonderful to relate, now that I could look 
straight at them without the intervention of any refracting medium, I 
found that instead of being plain, rustic, unlettered, and uncouth in 
manners they exhibited the perfection of quiet and refined simplicity ; 
not voluble nor profuse of empty speech, like many dwellers in the 
country, but speaking to the purpose when they spoke at all, and in 
well-selected language. When the Judge entered the room I rose 
and remarked that I had suddenly found myself in a very embarrassing 
situation ; that I had been an unbidden guest and an intruder in his 
family for a week, though I begged him to believe an innocent one; 
that during all that time I did not even know, did not even seek to know, 
my kind entertainer’s name ; that I had carried a letter of introduction 
to him in my pocket during all that period ; but that, notwithstanding 
all this apparent mystery, the explanation was simple and easy: but 
here Miss Kate, with a little musical laugh, stepping gracefully up 
between her father and myself, and with a very slight air of mock 
formality, said: ‘‘ Judge Singleton, the Mr. Estercourt whom we have 
been expecting from Mobile for the last ten days stands before you: 
Mr. Estercourt, the Judge Singleton whom you have been expecting 
to send for you for an entire week past stands before you, and with 
that clue I venture to presume you can both easily unravel the skein 
of entanglements in this ,]ittle comedy of errors ;” whereupon the 
Judge, pressing me warmly by the hand, remarked that he saw the 
cause of the misunderstanding at a glance ; that as the past could not 
be recalled, he must try to make up for lost time by redoubling his 
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endeavors to make his guest as comfortable as possible, and not to 
allow, in so unromantic a place as the piney-woods, the time to hang 
too heavily upon his hands, etc. And thus we spent the hours in 
light discourse till the time for tea, when I again took my place at 
their hospitable table, and for once since my dive into the obscurity 
of the piney-woods exerted myself to act like a Christian, and to 
strangle, if possible, my selfish hypochondriacism. 

Several days passed away and the Judge’s fears proved to be quite 
unfounded. Time did zot hang heavily on my hands ; on the contrary, 
true to its proverbial character, it flew: but its flying feet left their 
print-marks nevertheless. No day passed without its discovery. 

I suspect that my friend Western had informed Miss Kate of my 
sectional prejudices and of my political antecedents, for I found her 
at all times quite on the alert and ever ready whenever a word was 
dropped that could be made to wear a sectional hue, to throw up her 
rhetorical guard and square herself at once for defence or attack as 
chance might determine ; though she often seemed to fear that in 
the warmth of her defence of the Southern cause she might seem to 
disparage her chivalrous sentiment of Southern hospitality. For the 
first week or two we only skirmished a little about the outposts of the 
regular camps ; we touched a little on the social peculiarities and the 
provincialisms of each section, occasionally sending a round shot at 
the centre question, abolitionism or slavery. 

“Oh, I know very well,” said she to me one day, “what your 
Northern editors are so ready to pronounce, about the folly af discuss- 
ing ‘dead issues’; and there might be some truth in what they so 
dogmatically assert, provided these issues were dead, I beg you to 
observe. Still, historical critics and thoughtful students are not yet 
tired of debating the old topic of the battle of Waterloo, and states- 
men still grow warm over the rival policies of Pitt and Fox ; and why 
may not some of the more conscientious, earnest, and patriotic of the 
rising generation of Southerners take some little interest in deter- 
mining the question as to whether their fathers and brothers shall go 
down to the grave with the stigma of ‘rebels’ and ‘traitors’ resting 
upon their names, or whether they shall hereafter be remembered as 
patriots and martyrs suffering and dying for as righteous a cause as 
ever enlisted the sympathies of the human heart since the world began? 
If success is the test of merit, then indeed we must give it up and 
consent to be branded as outlaws; but no intelligent man can for 
one moment adopt so monstrous an error — everything in nature that 
is true and honorable and holy revolts at the idea ; for what could be 
more absurd than to determine the question of whether a man is a 
patriot or a traitor, not by his character, not by the intents of his 
heart, not by principle, but by the actions of others over which he 
can exercise no control? If the Southerners who did fight had been 
assisted by some thousands of others who did not fight, then the 
‘Rebellion’ would have been a glorious revolution, and Lee and 
Jackson and Davis and the others immortal patriots and heroes! 
Yet the cause would have been the same — not a whit more deserving 
and worthy than it is now, ‘lost’ though it be.” 

Now I confess, my dear , that there is nothing in Miss Kate’s 
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political talk that resembles in the remotest degree the unfeminine 
“lecturing” of the “strong-minded ” women of the North — nothing 
whatever. On the contrary, there is such a gentleness, so much 
delicacy, so evident a desire not to offend, so conciliatory a smile 
accompanying all she utters, that I never wince under her sharpest 
sayings, however pungent they may be. Yet it is easy to see that the 
“Lost Cause” is the great theme of her constant thought ; though the 
consequences, she insists, will eventually affect the North almost as 
disastrously as they do the South. The great mass of the people she 
considers too ignorant and cowardly to attempt to resist the present 
political tendencies toward a centralised tyranny at Washington. 

Until very recently I had supposed that the political opinions of 
Miss Singleton were merely the echoes of her father’s sentiments, 
which she had almost insensibly imbibed from his own lips during the 
last few stirring years of revolution and change ; but I have lately 
been informed that it is not so. It has been hinted to me that there 
was a bit of romance involved in the causes which determined the 
course of her studies; that a young man, a particular friend of hers, 
fell into the clutches of some of the Federal officers soon after the 
war, and in the opinion of his friends was most unjustly, nay, most 
tyrannously treated ; but of this more hereafter. She declares that 
the gross ignorance which pervades the masses of the American 
people, including the educated classes, and even a majority of those 
who occupy the highest places in the Government, is such that unless 
it be speedily corrected the liberties of this country — those that are 
left to us —will be destroyed forever. She attributes the late war 
to the “ignorance of the fundamental principles of the Government on 
the part of the leading statesmen of the Northern section of the 
Union, and especially in reference to the true Constitutional relation 
of the States to the Federal Government at Washington. When 
such a man as Daniel Webster could get up and proclaim in a public 
speech, without instant contradiction, that the Constitution was xota 
‘compact’ between the States; that he could find no evidence of it 
in all contemporary history ; conceding that if it were so, then seces- 
sion would be a legal remedy,— why, what can we expect of the common 
herd? 

“Now,” she continued, “if the information of even the educated 
classes, of even the upper-tens of the political leaders, had been sufficient 
to correct Mr. Webster on that one point alone, the late bloody war 
with all its calamities and direful consequences might have been 
averted! So much for the political ignorance of a nation of politicians! 
— for the ignorance of the most ‘enlightened nation’ on the globe, the 
model republic, the perfect pattern for modern times, the great gov- 
ernmental cynosure and guide for all the peoples of the earth! 

“ Let me ask you a question,” she once said to me in a more abrupt 
manner than I ever observed in her before. 

“Certainly,” replied I, “a score of them if you please.” 

“Why then do you of the North—you who keep up the form of 
reciting to gaping crowds the Declaration of American Independence 
every Fourth of July —still persist in stigmatising us of the South as 
‘rebels ’?— you whose own Government was born in rebellion, which 
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rejoiced in fighting the mother country (‘the best government the 
world had ever seen,’ and from which it ‘seceded ’) for seven long 
years as the most determined of ‘rebels,’ and whose success and 
prosperity as a people they still ostentatiously assure the whole world 
are the true and legitimate fruits of their ‘rebellion.’ Now, the 
revolution of ’76 was on the side of the Americans a true ‘ rebellion’ ; 
but our war, on our side, was zof a rebellion in any proper sense of 
the term. ‘To talk of the rebellion of independent States against a 
mere general agency created by themselves for a certain specified 
purpose, and whose very existence terminates every four years by 
limitations which its makers and masters, the States themselves, have 
placed upon it, is to talk very absurdly; it is in truth, if you will 
excuse the expression, the quintessence of nonsense. Now I defy all 
the political editors, political colleges, and political pulpits north of 
the Potomac to gainsay these positions — positions and truths that 
ought to have been long since taught in all our institutions of 
learning, even in the common schools, as belonging to the very 
rudiments of an American education ; and the necessity of dissemi- 
nating this knowledge throughout the land was never greater than at 
this present moment, when the very forms of a republican govern- 
ment, as well as its spirit, are lapsing into the despotism of a military 
usurpation.” 

But a truce to politics ; though for special reasons I could not well 
avoid reporting to you what is here recorded. We next week leave 
the “cabin ” for the Judge’s mansion ; at which place, should I write 
you again, I hope to find more agreeable topics to discourse about 
than the multitudinous sins of the politicians. The scenes of my 
subsequent jottings will probably be transferred from the interior to 
the “Gulf City.” 

I remain, dear 





, yours as ever, 
ERNEST ESTERCOURT. 
BattLe House, Modile, February 1871. 





THE BREAKERS BROKEN. 


NWARD, onward, never nigher! 

Upward, upward, never higher! 
Ah waves! ah men! shall brave endeavor 
Fall back in froth and foam forever? 


Yet mark those eager crests that hover, 
Like birds, the moving wave-mass over. 
The waves roll back, but they dash on: 4 
The dry sand drinks them: one by one 





I They perish on the beach, forlorn. : 
' V 
¢ 
| As they die, a thought emerges, I 
i Ghost-like, from the shattered surges: I 
' . . . 
HT To strive is but to fail; the strongest, k 
| In striving most, but suffer longest. 
i 4 I 
i Far sweeter than mad surface-motion t 
{ The dim, green depths of unstirred Ocean! \ 
1} More happy than the windy crest, f 
i . 
: A lowly life where love and rest : 
House in the chambers of the breast. d 
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DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 


By PHILEMON PERCH. 


NO. VIII.—INVESTIGATIONS CONCERNING MR. JONAS LIVELY. 


**T well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know, 


And so far will I trust thee.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


**Man is but half without woman.” 
BAILEy. 


CHAPTER I. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Bill Williams had moved into Dukesborough, 

this exaltation did not seem to interfere with the cordial relations 
established between him and myself at the Lorriby school. He used to 
come out occasionally on visits to his mother, and seldom returned 
without calling at our house. This occurred most usually upon the 
Sundays when the monthly meetings were held in the church at 
Dukesborough. On such days he and I usually rode home together, 
I upon my pony and he upon a large brown mare whicli his mother 
had sent to him in the forenoon. 

Ever since those remote times I have associated in my memory Mr. 
Bill with that mare, and one or another of her many colts. According 
to the best of my recollection, she was for years and years never 
without a colt. Her normal condition seemed to be always to be 
followed by a colt. Sometimes it was a horse-colt and sometimes 
a mule; for the planters in those times raised at home all their 
domestic animals. And what a lively little fellow this colt 
always was ; and what an anxious parent was old Molly Sparks, as 
Mr. Bill called the dam! How that colt would run about and get 
mixed up with the horses in the grove around the church; and how 
the old mare would whicker all during the service! I knew that 
whicker among a hundred. Mr. Bill used always to tie her to a 
swinging limb ; for her anxiety would sometimes cause her to break 
the frail bridle which usually confined her, and run all about the 
grounds in pursuit of her truant offspring. Mr. Bill had also to sit 
where he could see her in order to be ready for all difficulties. I. 
used to be amused to notice how he would be annoyed by her cries 
and prancings, and how he would pretend to be listening intently to 
the sermon when his whole attention I knew to be on old Mary and 
the colt. Seldom was there a Sunday that he did not have to leave 
the church in order to catch old Mary and tie her up again. This 
was a catastrophe he was ever dreading, because he really disliked to 
disturb the service ; and he had the consideration when he rose to go 
to place his handkerchief to his face, that the congregation might 
suppose that his nose was bleeding. 
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While we would be riding home, the conduct of that colt, if anything, 
would be worse than at the church. His fond parent would exert 
every effort to keep him by her side, but he would get mixed up with 
the horses more than before. ‘Twenty times would he be lost. Some- 
times he would be at an immense distance behind ; then he would 
pretend, as it. seemed, to be anxiously looking for his mother, and 
would run violently against every horse, whether under the saddle or 
in harness. Old Mary would wheel around and try to get back, her 
whickers ever resounding far and wide. When the colt would have 
enough of this frolic, or some one of the home-returning horsemen 
would give him a cut with his riding-switch, he would get out upon the’ 
side of the road, run at full speed past his dam and get similarly mixed 
up with the horses in front. If he ever got where she was he would 
appear to be extravagantly gratified, and would make an immediate 
and violent effort to have himself suckled. Failing in this, he would 
let fly his hind legs at her, and dash off again at full speed in whatever 
direction his head happened to be turned.. Mr. Bill would often say 
that of all the fools he ever saw, old Molly and her colt were the 
biggest. As for my part, the anxiety of the parent seemed to me 
natural in the circumstances ; but I must confess that in the matter of 
the quality usually called disctetion, while the young of most animals 
have little of it usually, I have frequently thought that of all others 
the one who had the least amount was the colt. 

Yet I did got intend to speak of such a trifling matter, but was led 
to it unwarily by the association of ideas. Mr. Bill often accepted our 
invitations to dinner upon these Sundays, or he would walk over in 
the afternoon. Although he liked much the society of my parents, 
yet he was fondest of being with me singly. I was certainly more 
appreciative of his conversation than they were. With all his fondness 
for talking, there was some constraint upon him, especially in the 
presence of my father, for whom he had the profoundest respect. So, 
somehow or other Mr. Bill and I would get away to ourselves, when 
he could display his full powers in that line. This was easily prac- 
ticable, as never or seldom did such a day pass without our having 
other guests to dinner from among those neighbors who resided at a 
greater distance from the village than we did. Our table on these 
Sundays was always extended to two or three times its usual length. 
My parents, though they were religious, thought there was no harm in 
detaining some of these neighbors to dinner and during the remainder 
of the day. 

Mr. Bill had evidently realised his expectations of the pleasures and 
advantages of town-life. It seemed to me that he was greatly im- 
proved by it. He had evidently laid aside some of his ancient awk- 
wardness and hesitation of manner. He talked more at his ease. 
Then he gave a more careful and fashionable turn to his hair, and, I 
thought, combed and brushed it oftener than he had been wont. His 
trousers too were better pulled up, and his shirt-collar was now never or 
seldom without the necessary button. I was therefore somewhat sur- 
prised to hear my father remark more than once that he did not think 
that town-life was exactly the best thing for Mr. Bill, and that he 
would not be surprised if he would not have done better to keep at 
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home with his mother. But Mr. Bill grew more and more fond of 
Dukesborough, and he used to relate to me some of the remarkable 
things that occurred there. About every one of the hundred inhabi- 
tants of the place and those who visited it, he knew everything that 
by any possibility could be ascertained. He used to contend that it 
was a merchant’s business to know everybody, and especially those 
who tried to conceal their affairs from universal observation. He had 
not been very long in Dukesborough before he could answer almost 
any question you could put to him about any of his fellow-citizens. 

With one exception. 

This was Mr. Jonas Lively. 

He was too hard a case for Mr. Bill. Neither he nor any other 
person, not even Mrs. Hodge, seemed to know much about him. The 
late Mr. Hodge probably knew more than anybody else ; but if he 
did, he did not tell anybody, and now he was dead and gone, and Mr. 
Lively was left comparatively unknown to the world. 

Where Mr. Lively had come from originally people did not know 
for certain, although he had been heard occasionally to use expres- 
sions which induced the belief that he might have been a native of the 
State of North Carolina. It was ascertained that he had done busi- 
ness for some years in Augusta, and some said that he yet owned a 
little property there. This much was certain that he went there or 
somewhere else once every winter, and after remaining about a month, 
returned, as was supposed, with two new vests and pairs of trousers. 
At the time I began to take an interest in him, in sympathy with Mr. 
Bill, he had been residing at Dukesborough for about two years ; not 
exactly at Dukesborough either, but something less than a mile 
outside, where he boarded with the Hodges, occupying a small 
building in one corner of the yard, which they called “The Office,” 
and in which before he came the family used to take their meals. He 
might have had his chamber in the main house where the others stayed 
but for one thing; for besides the two main rooms there were a 
couple of low-roofed shed-rooms in front, only one of which was 
occupied by Susan Temple, a very poor relation of Mr. Hodge. 
There were no children, and Mr. Lively might have had the other 
shed-room across the piazza but for the fact that it was devoted to 
another purpose. Mr. Hodge — 

But one at a time. Let me stick to Mr. Lively for the present, and 
tell what little was known about him. 

Mr. Lively was about fifty-one or two years of age. Mr. Bill used 
to insist that he would never see fifty-five again, and that he would not 
be surprised if he was sixty. I have no idea but that this was an 
over-estimate. The truth is that, as I have often remarked, young 
men like Mr. Bill are prone to assign too great age to elderly men, 
especially when, like Mr. Lively, they are unmarried. But let that go. 

Mr. Lively was about five feet five, quite stout in body, but of 
moderate-sized legs. He had a brown complexion, brown hair and 
black eyebrows. His eyes were a mild green, with some tinge of red 
in the whites. His nose was Roman, or would have been if it had been 
longer ; for just as it began to hook and to become Roman it stopped 
short, as if upon reflection it thought it wrong to ape ancient and 
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especially foreign manners. He always wore a long black frock-coat, 
either gray or black trousers and vest, and a very stout low-crowned 
furred hat. He carried a hickory walking-stick with a hooked 
handle. 

Mr. Lively had come to the neighborhood about two years before 
and taken board at the Hodges’. He had never seemed to have any 
regular business. True, he would be known sometimes to buy a 
bale of cotton, or it might be two or three, and afterwards have 
them hauled to Augusta by some neighbor’s wagon when the 
latter would be carrying his own to market. Then he occasionally 
bought a poor horse out of a wagon and kept it at the Hodges’ for a 
couple of months, and got him fat and sold him again at a smart 
profit. He was a capital doctor of horses, and was suspected of 
being somewhat proud of his skill in that line, as he would cheerfully 
render his services when called upon, and always refused any com- 
pensation. But when he traded, he traded. If he bought, he put 
down squarely into the seller’s hands ; if he sold, the money had to 
be put squarely into his. Such transactions were rare, however ; he 
certainly made but little in that way. But then he spent less. 
Besides five dollars a month for board and lodging, he furnishing his 
own room, if he was out any more nobody knew what it was for. 

He was a remarkably silent man. Although he came into Dukes- 
borough almost every day, he had but little to say to anybody and 
stayed but a short time. The greater part of the remainder of the 
day he spent at home, partly in walking about the place and partly in 
reading while sitting in his chamber, or in the piazza between the 
two little shed-rooms in the front part of the house. He never went 
to church ; yet upon Sundays he read the Bible and other religious 
books almost the livelong day. 

In the life-time of Mr. Hodge he was supposed to know considerable 
about Mr. Lively. The latter certainly used to talk with him with 
more freedom than with any other person. Mrs. Hodge never was 
able to get much out of Mr. Lively, notwithstanding that she was a 
woman who was remarkably fond of obtaining as much information 
as possible about other persons. She used to give it as her opinion 
that there was nothing in Mr. Lively, and in his absence would talk 
and laugh freely at his odd ways and looks. But Mr. Hodge at such 
times (when he felt that it was safe to do so) would mildly rebuke his 
wife. After Mr. Hodge had died, the opinion became general that 
no person was likely to succeed him in Mr. Lively’s confidence, and 
there was a good deal of dissatisfaction upon the subject. 

Mr. Bill Williams felt this dissatisfaction to an uncommon degree. 
Being now a citizen of Dukesborough, he felt himself strongly bound 
to be thoroughly identified with all its interests. Any man that 
thus kept himself apart from society and refused to allow everybody 
to know all about himself and his business, was in his opinion a 
suspicious character, and ought to be watched. What seemed to 
concern him more than anything else was a question frequently 
mooted as to whether Mr. Lively’s hair was his own or was a wig. 
Such a thing as the latter had never been seen in the town, and there- 
fore the citizens were not familiar with it ; but doubts were raised 
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from the peculiar way in which Mr. Lively’s hung from his head, and 
there were others besides Mr. Bill who would have liked to see them 
settled — not that this would have fully satisfied him, but he would 
have felt something better. Mr. Bill desired to know all about Mr. 
Lively, it is true ; yet if he had been allowed to investigate him fully, 
he certainly would have begun with his head. “The fact of it ar,” he 
maintained, “that it aint right. It aint right to the Dukesborough 
people, and it aint right to the transhent people. Transhent people 
comes here goin through, and stops all night at Spouter’s tavern. 
They ax about the place and the people ; and who knows but what 
some of ’em mout wish to buy propty and come and settle here? In 
cose I in ginerly does most o’ the talkin to sich people, and tells ’em 
about the place and the people. I don’t like to be obleeged to tell 
‘em that we has one suspicious character in the neighborhood, and 
which he ar so suspicious that he don’t never pull off his hat, and that 
people don’t know whether the very har on his head ar his’n or not. 
I tell you it aint right. I made up my mind the first good chance I 
git to ax Mr. Lively a few civil questions about hisself.” 

It was not very long after this before an opportunity was presented 
to Mr. Bill of chatting a little with Mr. Lively. The latter had 
walked into the store one morning when there was no other person 
there except Mr. Bill, and inquired for some drugs to give toa sick 
horse. Mr. Bill carefully but slowly made up the bundle, when the 
following dialogue took place : 

“I’m monstous glad to see you, Mr. Lively ; you don’t come into 
the store so monstous powerful ofting. I wish I could see you here 
more ofting. Notas I’m so mighty powerful anxious to sell goods, 
though that’s my business, and in course I feels better when trade’s 
brisk ; but I jest nately would like to see you. You may not know 
it, Mr. Lively, but I don’t expect you’ve got a better friend in this 
here town than what I am.” 

Mr. Bill somehow couldn’t find exactly where the twine was; he 
looked about for it in several places, especially where it was quite 
unlikely that it should be. Mr. Lively was silent. 

“T has thought,” continued Mr. Bill, after finding his twine, “that I 
would like to talk with you sometimes. The people is always a 
inquirin of me about where you come from and all sich, and what 
business you used to follow, jest like they thought you and me was 
intimate friends,— which I am as good a friend as you’ve got in the 
whole town, and which I spose you're a friend of mine. I tells ’em 
you’re a monstous fine man in my opinion, and I spose I does know 
you about as well as anybody else about here. But yit we haint had 
no long continyed convisation like I thought we mout have some time, 
when it mout be convenant, and we mout talk all about old North 
Calliner whar you come from, and which my father he come from thar 
too, which he ar now dead and gone. Law! how he did love to 
talk about that old country! and how he did love the people that 
come from thar. If my father was here, which now he ar dead and 
gone, he wouldn’t let you rest wheresomever he mout see you for 
talkin about old North Calliner and them old people thar.” 

Mr. Bill handed the parcel over to Mr. Lively with as winning a look 
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as it was possible for him to bestow. Mr. Lively seemed slightly 
interested. 

“ And your father was from North Carolina?” 

“Certinly,” answered Mr. Bill with glee; “right from Tar River, 
I’ve heern him and mammy say so nigh and in and about a thousand 
times, I do believe.” And Mr. Bill advanced from behind the counter, 
came up to Mr. Lively, and looked kindly and neighborly upon him. 

“Do you ever think about going there yourself?” inquired the 
latter. 

Mr. Bill did that very thing over and ofting. From a leetle bit ofa 
boy he had thought how he would like to go thar and see them old 
people. If he lived, he would go thar some day to that old place and 
see them old people. 

From the way Mr. Bill talked, it seemed that his ideas were that 
the North Carolinians all resided at one particular place, and that 
they were all quite aged persons. But this was possibly intended as 
a snare to catch Mr. Lively, by paying in this indirect manner respect 
for his advanced age. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Lively, while he stored away the parcel in 
his capacious pocket, “you ought to go there by all means. If you 
should ever go there, you will find as good people as you ever saw in 
your life. ‘They are a peaceable people, those North Carolinians, and 
industrious. You hardly ever see a man there that has not got some 
sort of business ; and then, as a general thing, people there attend to 
their own business and don’t bother themselves about other people’s.” 

Mr. Lively then turned and walked slowly to the door. As he 
reached it, he turned again and said: 

“Oh yes, Mr. Williams, you ought to go there and see that people 
once before you die; it would do you good. Good-day, Mr. Wil- 
liams.” 

After Mr. Lively had gotten out of the store and taken a few steps, 
Mr. Bill went to the door, looked at him in silence for a moment or 
two, and then made the following soliloquy : 

“Got no more manners than a hound. I axed him a civil question, 
and see what I got! But never mind, I’]l find out somethin about -you 
yit. Now, aint thar a picterof aman! Well you cars a walkin-stick: 
them legs needs all the help they can git in totin the balance of you 
about. And jest look at that har: I jest know it aint all his’n. But 
never do you mind.” 

After this, Mr. Bill seemed to regard it as a point of honor to find 
Mr. Lively out. Hitherto he had owed it to the public mainly ; now, 
there was a debt due to himself. He had propounded to Mr. Lively 
a civil question, and instead of getting a civil answer had been as 
good as laughed at. Mr. Lively might go for the present, but he 
should be up with him in time. 

It was perhaps fortunate for Mr. Bill’s designs, as well for the 
purposes of this narrative, that he was slightly akin to Mrs. Hodge, 
whom he occasionally visited. However, we have seen that this lady 
had known heretofore about as little of her guest as other people, and 
that, at least in the life-time of Mr. Hodge, her opinion was that there 
was nothing in him. Trie, since Mr. Hodge’s death she had been 
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more guarded in her expressions. Mrs. Hodge probably reflected 
that now she was a lone woman in the world, except Susan Temple, 
who was next to nothing, she ought to be particular. Mr. Bill had 
sounded his cousin Malviny (as he called her) heretofore, and of 
course could get nothing more than she had to impart. He might 
give up some things, but they were not of the kind we are considering. 
He informed me one day that on one subject he had made up his 
mind to take the responsibility. ‘This expression reminded me of our 
last day with the Lorribies, and I hesitated whether the fullest reliance 
could be placed upon such a threat. But I said nothing. 

“That thing,” he continued, “ are the circumsance of his har: which 
it ar my opinion that it ar not all his’n: which I has never seed a wig, 
but has heern of ’em ; and which it ar my opinion that that har ar a 
imposition on the public, and also on Cousin Malviny Hodge, and he 
a livin in her very house —leastways in the office. I mout be mis- 
taken ; ef so, I begs his pardon: though he have not got the manners 
of a hound, no, not even to answer a civil question. Still I wouldn’t 
wish to hurt a har of his head ; no, not even ef it war not all his’n. 
Yit the public have a right to know, and—I wants to know myself. 
And I’m gittin tired of sich foolin and bamboozlin, so to speak ; and 
the fact ar, that Mr. Lively ar got to ’splain hisself on the circumsance 
o’ that har.” 

The next time I met Mr. Bill he was delighted with some recent 
and important information. I shall let him speak for himself. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Bitt had come over to our house one Sunday to dinner. I 
knew from his looks upon entering that he had something to com- 
municate. As soon as dinner was over, and he could decently do so, 
he proposed a walk to me. My father was much amused at the 
intimacy between us, and I could sometimes observe a quiet smile 
upon his face when we would start out together upon one of our 
afternoon strolls. As I was rather small for nine, and Mr. Bill rather 
large for nineteen years old, I suppose it was somewhat ludicrous to 
observe such a couple sustaining to each other the relation of equality. 
Mr. Bill seemed to regard me as fully his equal except in the matter 
of size, and I had come to feel as much ease in his society as if he 
had been of my own age. By his residence in town he had acquired 
some sprightliness of manner and conversation which made him more 
interesting to me than formerly. This sprightliness was manifested 
by his forbearing to call me Squire persistently, and varying my name 
with that ease and freedom which town-people learn so soon to 
employ. This was interesting to me. 

When we had gotten out of the yard and into the grove, Mr. Bill 
began: 

“Oh, my friend, friend of my boyhood’s sunny hour, I’ve been nigh 
and in about a dyin to see you, especially sence night afore last — 
sence I caught old Jonah.” 

“ Have you caught him, Mr. Bill?” 
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“Caught him! Treed him. Not ezactly treed him neither ; but 
runned him to his holler. I told you I was goin to do it.” 

Seeing that I did not clearly understand, Mr. Bill smiled with 
delight at the felicitous manner in which he had begun his narrative. 
We proceeded a little farther to a place where a huge oak-tree had 
protruded its roots from the ground. There we sat, and he resumed: 

“Yes, Sir, I runned him right into his holler. And now, Squire, 
I’m goin to tell you a big secret; and you are the onliest man, 
Phillmon Pearch, that I’ve told it, becase, you see, the circumsances 
is sich that it won’t do to tell too many people nohow ; becase you see 
Mr. Lively he ar a curis sort 0’ man, I’m afeard. And then you 
know, Philip, you and me has been thick and jest like brothers, and 
I'll tell to you what I wouldn’t tell to no monstous powerful chunce o’ 
people nohow. And ef it was to git out, people, and specially other 
people, mout say that —— ah —I didn’t — ah —do ezactly right. And 
then thar’s Cousin Malviny Hodge. Somehow Cousin Malviny she 
aint — somehow she aint ezactly like she used to be in Daniel Hodge’s 
life-time. Wimming is right curis things, Squire, specially arfter thar 
husbands dies. I never should a blieved it of her arfter what I’ve 
heern her say and go on about that old feller. But wimming’s wim- 
ming ; and they ar going to be so always. But that’s neither here 
nor thar: you mustn’t let on that I said a word about him.” 

I felt flattered by this the first confidential communication I had 
ever received, and promised secrecy. 

“Well, you see, Squire Phil, I axed Mr. Lively as far and civil 
question as one gentleman could ax another gentleman, becase I 
thought that people had a right and was liable to know somethin about 
a man who live in the neighborhood, and been a livin thar for the last 
two year and never yit told a human anything about hisself, exceptin 
it mout be to Daniel Hodge, which he are now dead and gone, and 
not even Cousin Malviny don’t know. Leastways didn’t. I don't 
know what she mought know now. Oh wimming, wimming! ‘They 
won’t do, Philip. But let ’em go. I axed Mr. Lively a civil question. 
One day when he come in the sto’ I axed him as polite and civil as 
I knowed how about gittin a little bit acquainted along with him, and 
which I told him I was friendly, and also all about my father comin 
from North Calliner, thinkin may be, as he come from thar too, he 
mout have a sorter friendly to me in a likewise way, ef he didn’t 
keer about bein so monstous powerful friendly to the people in ginerl, 
which the most of ’em, you know, like your folks, they mostly come 
from old Firginny. You see I sorter slyly baited my hook with old 
North Calliner. But nary bite did I git—no, nary nibble. The old 
fellow look at me mighty interestin while I war a goin on about the 
old country, and arfter I got through he smiled calm as a summer 
evenin like — so to speak — and then I thought we was goin to have 
a good time. Instid o’ that, he axed me ef I war ever expectin to 
ever go thar, and then said that I ought to go thar by all means and 
see them old people ; and then he sorter hinted agin me for axin about 
him bein from thar, becase he was mighty particler to say that them 
old people in ginerly was mighty fond o’ tending to their own business 
and lettin t’other people’s alone. Which I don’t have to be kicked 
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down stairs befo’ I can take a hint. And so I draps the subject ; 
which in fact I was obleeged to drap it, becase no sooner he said it 
he went right straight immejantly outen the sto’. But, thinks I to 
myself, says I, I’ll head you yit, Mr. Lively. I'll find out sumthin 
about you, ef it be only whether that head o’ har ar yourn or not.” 

“Ts it a wig?” I asked. 

“ Phillimon,” said Mr. Bill, in a tone intended to be considered as 
remonstrative against all improper haste —“ Phiillemon Pearch, when 
a man ar goin to tell you a interestin circumsance about a highly 
interestin character, so to speak, you mustn’t ax him about the last 
part befo’ he git thoo the first part. -If you does, the first part mout 
not have a far chance to be interestive, and both parts mout, so to 
speak, git mixed up and confused together. Did you ever read 
Alonzo and Melissy, Phil?” 

I had not. 

“Thar it is, you see. Ef you had a read Alonzo and Melissy you 
would not a ax the question you did. In that novyul they holds back 
the best for the last, and ef you knowed what it was all goin to be 
you wouldn’t read the balance o’ the book ; and which the man, he 
knowed you wouldn’t, and that made him hold it back. And which I 
war readin that same book one day, and Angeline Spouter she told 
me that nary one of ’em wan’t goin to git killed, and that they got 
married at the last, and which then I wouldn’t read the book no longer, 
and which I war gittin sorter tired anyhow, becase I got very little 
time from my business to be readin novyuls anyhow.” 

I was very sorry that I had asked the question. 

“No, Philmon, give every part a far chance to be interestin. I 
give Jonas Lively a far chance ; but the diffic-ulty war he wouldn’t 
give me one, and I tuck it. I’m goin to take up Mr. Lively all over. 
He ar a book, Sir—a far book. I’ll come to his har in time.” 

Mr. Bill readjusted himself between the roots of the old oak so as 
to lie in comfort in a position where he could look me fully in the face. 

“You see, Squire,” he continued, “ Cousin Malviny Hodge, she ar 
sort o’ kin to me, and we always calls one another cousin. The 
families has always been friendly and claimed kin, but I don’t blieve 
they ever could tell whar it started, but it war on Cousin Malviny’s 
side, leastways John Simmonses, her first husband, who his father he 
also come from North Calliner. I used to go out thar sometimes and 
stay all night; but I haint done sich a thing sence Mr. Lively have 
been thar. One thing, you know, becase he sleeps in the office, and 
the onliest other place for a man to sleep at thar is the t’other shed- 
room on the t’other side o’ the pe-azer from Susan Temple’s room, 
and which about three year ago they made a kind of a sto’ outen 
that. The very idee of callin that a sto’! It makes Mr. Bland laugh 
every time I talk about Cousin Malviny’s sto’. I jest brings up the 
subject sometimes jest to see Mr. Bland laugh and go on. Mr. 
Bland, you know, Philip, ar the leadin head pardner, and one of the 
funniest men you ever see. Mr. Jones ar a monstous clever man, but 
he ar not a funny man like Mr. Bland, not nigh.” 

This compliment of Mr. Bill to his employer I considered proper 
enough, although I could have wished.that he had made fewer remarks 
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which appeared to me to be so far outside of the subject. But I knew 
that he lived in town, and I think I had a sort of notion that such 
persons had superior rights as well as superior privileges to mere 
country people. Still I was extremely anxious on the wig question. 
Mr. Bill had told me strange things about wigs. He assured me that 
they were scalped from dead men’s heads, and I did not like to think 
about them at night. 

“ But,” continued he, “as I was a sayin, they aint been no conve- 
nant place for a man to sleep thar sence they had the sto’, as they 
calls it, exceptin a feller was to sleep with Mr. Lively ; and I should 
say that would be about as oncomfortable and ontimely sleepin as 
anybody ever want anywhar and stayed all night. And which I’ve no 
idee that Mr. Lively hisself would think it war reasonable that anybody 
mout be expected to sleep with him, nor him to sleep with any other 
man person. When a old bachelor, Philmon, git in the habit o’ 
sleepin by hisself for about fifty year, I spose he sorter git out o’ the 
way of sleepin with varus people, so to speak, and — ah —he ruther 
not sleep with other people, and which — ah —well, the fact ar, by 
that time he aint fitten foo sleep with nobody. I tell you, Phlimmon 
Pearch, befo’ I would sleep with Jonas Lively, specially arfter knowin 
him like I does, I would —ah—I’d set up all night and nod ina 
cheer — dinged ef I wouldn’t!” 

Mr. Bill could not have looked more serious and resolute if he had 
been confidently expecting on the night of that day an invitation from 
Mr. Lively to share his couch. 

** Hadn’t been for that,” he went on, “I should a been thar sooner 
than I did. But arfter he seem so willin and anxious for me to go to 
North Calliner, I thinks I to myself I’ll go out to Cousin Malviny’s, 
and maybe she’ll ax me to stay all night, and then she can fix a place 
for me jest for one night: I sposen she would make a pallet down on 
the flo’ in the hall-room. So Friday evenin I got leaf from Mr. Jones 
to go away from the sto’ one night. He sleep thar too, you know, 
and they warn’t no danger in my goin away for jest one night. So 
Friday evenin I went out, I did, to supper, and I sorter hinted around 
that if they was to invite me I mout stay all night, ef providin that 
it war entirely convenant ; specially as I wanted a little country ar 
arfter bein cooped up so long in town — much as I loved town I had 
not got out o’ all consate for country livin and country ar, and so 
forth.” 

Mr. Bill showed plainly that he knew all about how to bamboozle 
Cousin Malviny, and country folks generally. . 

“Cousin Malviny were monstous glad to see me, she say ; and [ tell 
you, Squire, Cousin Malviny are right jolly lately. She look better 
and younger’n any time I seen her sence she married Hodge ten year 
ago. Oh, wimming, wimming! But that’s neither here nor thar ; 
you can’t alter ’em, and let ’em go. Cousin Malviny said her house 
war small but it war stretchy. I laughed, I did, and said I would let 
it stretch itself one time for my accommidation. Then Cousin 
Malviny she laughed, she did, and looked at Mr. Lively, and Mr. 
Lively he come mighty nigh laughin hisself. As it war, he look like 
I war monstous welcome to stay ef I felt like it. As for Susan 
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Temple, she look serious. But that gurl always do look serious 
somehow. I think they sorter puts on that poor gurl. She do all the 
work about the house, and always look to me like she thought she 
have no friends. 

“Well, be itso. I stays ; and we has a little talk, all of us together 
arfter supper; that is, me and Cousin Malviny and Mr. Lively. 
Which I told you he had no manners, becase he don’t pull off that hat 
even at the table. Oh well, he moutn’t. But never mind that now; 
give every part a far chance to be interestin. We has a talk together, 
and which Mr. Lively are in ginerly a better man to talk to than I 
thought, leastways at his own home. That is, it ar Cousin Malviny’s 
home in cose ; but I tell you, Phlimmon Pearch, she look up monstous 
to the old man these days. Oh, wimming, wimming! But sich it ar, 
and you can’t alter it. Mr. Lively and me talk freely. He ax me 
freely any question he mout please. Our convisation war mostly in 
his axin o’ me questions, and me a answerin ’em. He seem to look 
like he thought I did not keer about axin him any more: which h2 
did see me once lookin mighty keen at his head o’ har. And what 
do you sposen he done then? He look at me with a kind of a 
interestin smile, and said I ought by all means to go some time and see 
old North Calliner. And somehow, Squire, to save my life I couldn’t 
think o’ nothin to answer back to him. I knowed he had caught me, 
and I tried to quit lookin at his old head. The fact of it is, ef Mr. 
Lively say old North Calliner to me many more times, I shall git out 
o’ all consate of the place and ail them old people over thar. Cousin 
Malviny she sorter smile. She look up to the old man more’n she 
used to. But you can’t alter ’em, and t’aint worth while totry. But I, 
thinks I to myself, old fellow, when I come here I owed you ONE; 
now I owe you Two. You may go ‘long. 

“Well, arfter a while, bed-time, hit come, and Mr. Liv ely he went 
on out to the office ; which, lo and behold! I found that Susan had 
made down a pallet in Cousin Malviny’s room, and I war to take 
Susan’s room. I sorter hated that, and didn’t have no sich expecta- 
tion that the poor gurl she have to sleep on the flo’ on my account ; 
and I told Cousin Malviny so, and which I could sleep on a pallet 
myself in the hall-room. But Cousin Malviny wouldn’t hear to it. 
Susan didn’t say yea nor nay. They puts on that gurl, shore’s you 
ar born. But that aint none o’ my business, and so I goes in to the 
little shed-room. And arfter all I war right glad o’ that arrangement, 
becase it give me a better chance for what I wanted to do, and was 
detumined foo do ef I could. I war bent on findin out, ef I could find 
out, ef that head o’ har which Mr. Lively had on his head war his’n. 
That’s what I went out thar for. I had axed him a civil question and 
he had give me a oncivil answer, and I war bent on it now more’n ever, 
becase I couldn’t even look at his head without gittin the same oncivil 
answer and bein told that I ought to go and see North Calliner and all 
them old people thar, which I’m beginnin not to keer whether I ever 
sees ’em or not, and wish daddy he never come from thar. But I 
runned him to his holler.” 

Mr. Bill then rose from the ground. What he had to say now 
seemed to require to be told in a standing attitude. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“ AnD now, Philip, I’m comin to the interestin part ; I’m a gainin on 
it fast. That man ar a book —a far book. If I war goin to write a 
book I should write a book on Jonas Lively and the awful skenes, 
so to speak, o’ that blessed and ontimely night. But in cose you 
know, Philipmon, I don’t expect to write no book, becase I haint the 
edyecation nor the time. But now, lo and behold! it war a foggy 
evenin, and specially at Cousin Malviny’s, whar you knows they lives 
close onto Rocky Creek. Well, no sooner I got to my room than | 
slyly slips out onto the pe-azer, and out into the yard, and walks quiet 
and easy as I kin to the backside o’ the office, whar thar war a 
winder. I war detumined to get thar befo’ the old feller blowed out 
his candle and got to bed. I had seed befo’ night that a little piece 
war broke out o’ the winder. I didn’t like ezactly to be a peepin’ 
in on the old man, and I should a felt sorter bad ef he had a caught 
me. But you see, Squire, he didn’t leave me no chance. I had ax 
him a civil question ; it war his fault and not mine. My skeerts is 
cler.”’ 

It was pleasant to see my friend thus able to rid himself of respon- 
sibility in a matter in which it was rather plain that blame must attach 
somewhere. 

“So I crope up thar, I did, and found that he had let down the 
curtin. But I tuck a pin and draw the curtin up to the hole in the 
glass, and then tuck my pen-knife and slit a little hole in the curtin, so 
I could go one eye on him. I couldn’t go but one eye ; but I see a 
plenty with that—a plenty for one time. In the first place, Phlim, 
thar aint a man in the whole town of Dukesborough exceptin me that 
know Mr. Lively ar a smoker. I don’t blieve that Cousin Malviny 
know it. As soon as I got my eye in the room I see him onlock his 
trunk, which it war by the head o’ his bed, and take out a little tin- 
box, which it have the littlest pad-lock that ever I see: and then he 
onlock it with a key accordin, and he tuck out the onliest lookin 
pipe! I do blieve it war made out o’ crockery. It war long, and 
shape like a piteher ; and it had a kiver, and the kiver it war yaller 
and have little holes, it ’pear like, like a pepper-box ; and which it 
have also a crooked stem made out o’ somethin black; and ef it 
warn’t chained to his pipe by a little chain I’m the biggest liar in and 
about Dukesborough! Well, Sir, he take out this pipe, and then he 
take outen the trunk another little box, and which it have tobarker in 
it, all cut up and ready for smokin. Well, Sir, he fill up that pipe, and 
wifich I think it hilt nigh and in and about my hand-full of tobarker ; 
and then of all the smokes which I ever see a mortal man smoke, or 
mortal woming either, that war the most tremenjus and ontimeliest! 
It ar perfecly certin that that man never smoke but that one time in 
the twenty-four hours. I tell you he war Aongry for his smoke ; and 
when he smoke, he smoke. And the way he do blow! I could farly 
hear him whistle as he shoot out the smoke. He don’t seem to take 
no consolation in his smokin, as fur as I could see ; becase sich ever- 
lastin blowin made him look like he war monstous tired at the last. 
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Sich vilence can’t last, and he got through mighty soon. But he have 
to git through quick for another reason ; and which [ ar now goin to 
tell you what that other reason ar — that is providin, Squire, you keers 
about hearin it.” 

Notwithstanding some capital doubts upon the legality of the 
means by which Mr. Bill had obtained his information, yet I was 
sufficiently interested to hear further, and I so intimated. 

“Yes, I thought,” Mr. Bill continued with a smile, “that may be 
you mout wish to hear some more about his carrins on. That man 
ar a book, Philyermon Pearch—a far book. Well then, to perceed 
on with the perceedences of that awful and ontimely night, Mr. Lively 
he have no candle more’n a inch long. Outen that same trunk he tuck 
out another box. I never see sich a man for boxes; he have more 
boxes than clothes, certin. I see two or three more boxes in that 
trunk. What war in’em Mr. Lively know —I don’t ; but in that other 
box what I’m a speakin about now I see at least fifteen little pieces o’ 
candle about a inch long. Mr. Lively have tuck out one o’ them 
candles and lit it for to see better how to go to bed by. He have 
a fire ; but he want more light, it appear like. That candle it can’t 
last so mighty powerful long ; but it have got to last jest so long 
forhim. I never see jest sich a man befo’. Interestin as he war a 
smokin, it war nothin to his goin to bed. Arfter he put up his pipe, 
and fix his boxes back and lock up his trunk, he begin to fix hisself 
for goin to bed. And which it, in cose, ar a single bed, as by good’ 
tights, accordin to all human, reasonable understandin, it ought to be.” 

Mr. Bill regarded me in silence for a moment with an expression 
which I understood to be perfectly serious. 

“TI should say, Philerimon Pearch, that bed of Jonas Lively by 
good rights it ought to be a single bed. Ef Mr. Lively was to ever 
have to sleep with anybody, and —well—I don’t know. It’s a on- 
timely world, and they aint no tellin what people will do; and you 
can’t alter ’em, and it aint worth while to try. But that’s neither here 
nor thar. At thegpresent Mr. Lively certinly do occupy a single bed, 
and which I say by good rights he ought to.” 

These parenthetical remarks sounded very mysteriously to my ear, 
and seemed to convey, I suspected, an admonition to some person in 
particular, or perhaps to the world in general. 

“Tt war a monstous plain bedstead, and which I have heerd Cousin 
Malviny say, when she used to laugh at him, and didn’t seem to look 
up to him like she do here lately, which she used to say he made it 
hisself. It have a shuck mattress, with one blanket and one quilt ; 
but nary piller, nor nary sheet. That ar a bed which it ar monstous 
easy to make it up, and which Mr. Lively, he say, Cousin Malviny 
used to say, he didn’t wish nobody to pester it and rather make up 
his own bed hisself. So now Mr. Lively he perceed to git ready to 
go to bed, ef a body mout call sich a thing a bed. The first thing he 
do, it ar to pull his little table up agin to the foot of his bed: Then 
he pull off his boots. That ar perfecly natral, of cose: yit I sposen 
he war goin to pull off his hat first ; which it war the onliest thing I 
mostly wanted to see, and was a waitin foo see. But no hat off yit. 
And what do you think he do with them boots?” 
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I ventured to guess that he put them under the bed or against 
the wall. 

“Not a bit of nary one. No, Sir. Make a filler of ’em. Yes, 
Sir, he twist ’em up and wrap ’em up in a old newspaper, and put 
‘em under his mattress for a piller. Some people mout be called 
extravigant ; but it wouldn’t be Jonas Lively. Then what you sposen 
that man pull off next?” 

“His coat. No, his hat!” 

“Never!” answered Mr. Bill emphatically, “nary one. It war his 
briches/! And now about them briches. I always thought, Cousin 
Malviny thought, everybody in Dukesborough, includin the sur- 
roundin country and the whole neighborhood, we all thought that Mr. 
Lively have two par of briches, one black and one gray. Well, 
Philipmon Pearch, I ar now prepard to say, ef I mout so speak, that 
Mr. Lively have not got but one par of briches: leastways exceptin 
you mout call it two par when one par is linded with t’other par, and 
tother par is linded with them par. For that’s jest the fact o’ the 
case: they ar linded with one another. He have ’em made so. 
People that lives in town, my honest friend, they sees a heap o’ things. 
That man ar a book —a far book. And now thar stand Mr. Lively in 
his prisent and ontimely sitovation ; and he do look Zively, I tell you.” 

Mr. Bill chuckled, and winked and rubbed his hands at this remark, 
and evidently felt that none other than an inhabitant of Dukesbor- 
ough, or some other equally extensive and densely populated place, 
could have perpetrated so brilliant a pun. It was the first I had 
ever heard, and I could but remark how much Mr. Bill had improved. 

“ And now I’m goin to tell you another thing. I tell you, Philip, I 
aint near done with Jonas Lively. He ar a book—a far book. You 
mout think now, and specially in cold weather, that Mr. Lively mout 
war draws. It look reasonable. Aut no draw/ But I tell you what 
he do war. He war the longest shirt that I ever see to a man person 
of his highth. It come plum down below the bone of his knees. I 
could but notice, after Mr. Lively pulled off his briches, how small 
was his legs, speakin comparative. Yit don’t you blieve I ezactly 
sees Mr. Lively’s legs. And becase why? Does you give it up?” 

Of course I did. 

Mr. Bill looked at me with an expression partly humorous and 
partly compassionate, and then ejaculated : 

“SrockENS!! Yes, Sir, stockens! The onliest tiem I ever 
knowed a man person to war stockens, exceptin in a show, where 
them that wars ’em wars ’em for you to laugh at him fur warin ’em. 
And them stockens comes up ezactly perpendicler to the very pint 
whar his long shirt retches down to, and they fits him tight. As for 
Mr. Lively’s legs, I wouldn’t wish to do injestice to no man’s legs, but 
they’re the littlest and spindlest legs that ever I see to car what they 
have to car. Them legs mout a had calves to ’em, but I never see 
‘em. I don’t say he never had calves ; I merily say I never see ’em. 

“When Mr. Lively take off his briches he turned ‘em wrong side 
outerds and thar is another par, and then he lay ’em keerful on the 
table with the top part todes the bed ; and then arfter he take out of 
his pocket his big red pocket-hankercher, he take his coat off and lay 
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it keerful on top o’ his briches, collar fomost. And now he ar ready 
to take off his hat, and I perceed to the interestin part o’ the 
subjick.” 

Mr. Bill rubbed his hands afresh and his dull eyes almost watered 
while he was describing this operation. 

“When he ar ready to take off his hat he sit down on the bed, 
poke his hands under his har like he war goin to scratch, and it appear 
like he war onfastenin somethin on tgp o’ his ears; and then he bob 
down his head, give a sudding jerk, @nd lo and behold! here come 
Mr. Lively’s hat carrin with it every har upon the top o’ Mr. Lively’s 
head! Oh, Philip, I war satisfied. I always spicioned he war a wig, 
and now I knowed it, becase thar I seed his har in his hat, and his 
round, slick, ontimely old head a shinin befo’ me. And oh, ¢ it 
don’t shine, and ¢f it don’t do him good to rub it!” 

And Mr. Bill laughed, and shed tears and laughed, making the 
grove ring. He wiped his eyes and resumed. 

“ But, jest like his smokin, he ar mighty soon through that opera- 
tion also. And then he tie his head in that pocket-hankercher, and 
slip his hat and its con-tents under the bed. So thar stand Mr. 
Lively ready for bed ; and ef you didn’t know it war him, but some 
body was to tell you it war a person of the name of Lively, you 
couldn’t say, ef it was to save your life, whether it war Mr. Lively, or 
Miss Lively, or the old lady Lively. If it warn’t for his westcoat you 
would say it war a woman person, becase thar’s his long shirt, which 
it looks like a gowen; and notwithstandin his legs is oncommon 
small, thar’s his stockens. And ef it warn’t for his long shirt and his 
stockens you would say it war a man person, becase thar’s his west- 
coat. As it ar, your mind ar in a confusion and a state o’ hesitatin 
doubt which ar highly amusin. I don’t speak o’ myself, becase I 
knowed him, and seed him as he shucked hisself, and I follered him 
thoo and thoo the varous — ah — tranmogifications —so to speak — o’ 
that blessed and ontimely evenin.” 

“ But didn’t he take off his waistcoat?” I inquired. 

“Yes, indeed: but whot for? Jest to turn her over and put her on 
agin, which dinged ef she aint jest like his briches in bein linded with 
itself. I tell you, Phlinimon, a little more and that man would a 
been linded with hisself.” 

Mr. Bill again laughed and shed tears. 

“But what makes him sleep in it?” 

“Thar now! becase westcoats is cheaper’n blankets. Leastways 
westcoats by theirselves is cheaper than westcoats and blankets put 
together.” 

Mr. Bill announced this with as much emphasis and gravity as if it 
had been a newly discovered principle of political economy. 

“ And now Mr. Lively ar ready for bed, as I war a sayin; and he 
know he got to go quick, becase his little piece 0’ candle are most 
gone. So he take up his walkin-stick, and liftin up the kiver creep in 
slow and gradyul.” 

“His walking-stick ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” answered Mr. Bill with immense firmness, “ his walkine 
stick, and which he have a use for it. Didn’t I tell you he war a 
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book? With that stick he smoove down his shirt in the first place, 
and then he tuck that blanket and that quilt under hisself good, 
turnin hisself about, and he poke here and pull thar on top o’ hisself, 
under hisself, on both sides o’ hisself, till he look snug and tight as a 
sassenge. When he ar done with that business, lo and behold! he 
retch down that stick and hook it on to his coat under the collar, 
which thar it ar a waitin for him, and he pull it up slow and gradyul, 
lettin the tails hAng jest immegegytly over his toes. You say prehaps, 
leastways you mout say, that h¥§ arms and hands is yit unkivered. 
And sich it ar. But I now ax the question whar’s his briches ?_ Don’t 
you forgit, my honest friend, whar I told you he put them briches, 
which I mout call ’em the double briches — don’t you forgit whar I told 
you he put ’em when he pulled ’em off o’ them interestin and ontimely 
legs o’ his’n. With that same hooked stick he retch down, he lift up 
them briches, he fetch them briches up, he turn and wrap them briches 
in more ways than you could tie a rope, all about his arms and his 
neck and his jaws. And then finnally he ar the snuggest man person, 
take him up and down, by and large, over and under — he ar the snug- 
gest person, man person I say, that ever I went anywar and see, be 
it—I takes the responsibility to say it—be it wheresomever or 
whomsoever or whatsomever it mout. Mr. Lively are a good calker- 
later. It warn’t more’n fifteen seconds arfter he had fixed hisself when 
his little piece o’ candle gin out and he war a snorin, and I tell you 
he knocked it off perpendickler. By this time I war tolerble cool, 
and I crope back to the house and went to bed. And I thinks I to 
myself, Mr. Lively, you are one of e’m. You ar a book, Mr. Lively — 
afar book. We ar even now, Mr. Lively ; and which I laid thar a long 
time a meditatin on this interestin and ontimely case. I ax myself, ar 
this the lot o’ them which has no wife and gits old in them conditions, 
and has no har on the top o’ thar head? Is it sich in all the circum- 
sances of sich a awful and ontimely sitovation? Ef so, fair be it 
from William Williams!” 

Mr. Bill delivered this reflection with becoming seriousness. Indeed 
he looked a little sad, but whether in contemplation of possible 
bachelorhood or possible baldness I could not say. ; 

“The next mornin we was all up good and soon. When we went 
to breakfast I felt sorter mean when I look at the old man, and a 
little sort o’ skeerd to boot. But he look like he have got a good 
night’s rest, and I have owed him somethin, becase I have ax him a 
civil question ; and so I thinks I, Mr. Lively, you and me’s about 
even — only I mout have a leetle the advantage. When I told ’em all 
good-bye, I told the old man that I’m a thinkin I'll go to old North 
Calliner some o’ these days and see them old people; and which I 
tell you he look at me mighty hard. But what struck me war to see 
how Cousin Malviny look up to him. .But wimming’s wimming, 
Philiminon. You can’t alter ’em, and it aint worth while to try.” 
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GENERAL BEAUREGARD’S OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE 
OPERATIONS ON MORRIS ISLAND. 


REPORT OF OPERATIONS ON Morris ISLAND, S. C., DURING THE 
MONTHS OF JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER 1863. 


HEAD-Qrs. DEpP’r OF NORTH CAROLINA AND So. VIRGINIA, | 
In the Field near Petersburg, Va., September 18th, 1864. § 


ENERAL:—I arrived in Charleston on the 13th September, 
& 1862, and assumed command on the 24th of that month. 
In the interval, I was engaged in ascertaining the plans and 
measures taken by Major-General Pemberton, my predecessor, for the 
defence particularly of Charleston and Savannah, and in rapid 
inspections of the condition and defensive resources of the Depart- 
ment ; the results of which were communicated to the War Depart- 
ment in two papers, dated, the one relative to Charleston on the 3d, 
and the other, chiefly concerning Savannah, on the roth of October, 
1862. 
At the time, the troops in that Department (as then organised) 
consisted of — 








In SouTH CAROLINA. IN GEORGIA. 
Infantry . ibn qe ae eg te Infantry. . . .. .» 3,834 
Artillery in position . . . . 1,787 Artillery in position . . . . 1,330 
Field Artillery ..... + 4379 Wie Artillery. «+. 6 os « 
CO ee tc tee ee Cavalty . - «© =» © «0 « 3500 
12,547 7,189 


Total of all arms in Department, 19,736. 


Of this force, 1787 artillery in position, 727 light artillerists, 4139 
infantry, and 410 cavalry were assembled in the First Military District 
for the defence of Charleston ; and 1330 artillery in position, 445 light 
artillerists, 3834 infantry, and 1580 cavalry for defence of Savannah. 

My predecessor, before being relieved, furnished me with his 
estimate of the smallest number of troops which he regarded as 
essential for the defence of Charleston and Savannah ; to wit: 








For DEFENCE OF CHARLESTON. For DEFENCE OF SAVANNAH. 
Infantry... . «+ = 15,600 Infantry . - + + + + + + 10,000 
Artillery in position . . . . 2,850 Artillery in position. . . . 1,200 
Cavalry . . + + «© « « « £1,000 Cavalry . . +. «+ + « + « 2,000 

19,450 ; : ; 13,200 

And (9) nine light batteries. And (8) eight light batteries. 


Total of all arms required for defence of Charleston and Savannah Railroad and 
land approaches, 11,000. 


Total of all arms in South Carolina and Georgia, 43,650. 
Exclusive of 17 light batteries. 
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Hence, the following ‘additional troops were needed at the following 
points respectively to meet the requirements of this estimate : 


For DEFENCE OF CHARLESTON. For DEFENCE OF SAVANNAH. 


Infantry .. «ws «+ Shee  ..) nee 
Artillery in position coe. Cae Caray «sc tc eee es 
Cavity 1. «© s& +e 6 © 6 590 —. 
6,586 
13,114 
Light Batteries. Light Batteries. 


For defence of Charleston and Savannah Railroad and land approaches (all 
arms), 5,516. 
Total deficiencies, 25,216. 


On the 7th of April, 1863, the day of the attack by the iron-clad 
fleet, the troops at my disposal in South Carolina and Georgia gave 
an effective total of 30,040, distributed as follows : 

1st Milit’y Dist. 2d Milit’y Dist. = Milit’y Dist. Georgia. 
Infantry . - 6,807 : 1,819 6 F 
Light Artillery - 1,067 + % 288 
Heavy ~pepande 2,238 oe 
Cavalry . 1,117 eta 742 


11,229 2,849 


But the withdrawal of Cook’s brigade to North Carolina immediately 
after the repulse of the iron-clad fleet on the 7th of April ; of Brigadier- 
General S. R. Gist and W. H. F. Walker’s brigades and light batteries 
about the 4th of May, reduced my force materially. 

The Department is aware of the circumstances under which this 
reduction of the troops took place, and in this connection I beg to 
refer to my letters to the Hon. Secretary of War of the roth May, 
and to General Cooper, Adjutant and Inspector-General, of June 15th 
and 2oth July, 1863. 

The forces in the First Military District on the roth July, 1863, 
were as follows :— 
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SECOND MILITARY DISTRICT. THIRD MILITARY DISTRICT. 








ae a ee ae a |. ee ee ee a 
Heavy and Light Artillery . . . 281 Heavy and Light Artillery . . 544° 
Cavalry . eee oe ce oe Cavalry on a 1,415 









Totalallarms . . . . . . 1,398 — Total of all arms Third Milit’y 


i, 2,517 


DISTRICT OF GEORGIA. 
















Infantry . 1. « « « © « « &945 
Heavy and Light Artillery . . 2,130 
Cavalry coe ne so s KO 











Total of all arms Dist. of Ga. 5,542 





RECAPITULATION. 
Artillery First Military Dist. 












2,462 





Infantry First Military Dist. 





















“ Second RA 441 a Second . <a5 281 
- Third . exe “ Third “ =f ae 
“s District of Georgia . 1,745 - District of Georgia . 2,130 
Total Infantry .. . . ~ 5,206 Total Artillery . .. . . 5,794 

Cavalry First Military District . 560 

“ Second sa co ee 

“6 Third ig o> w es 

“ District of Georgia . . 1,667 

Total Cavalry . .... « $98 





GRAND TOTAL, 15,318. 


Being 28,000 less than the estimate of troops required in September, 
1862. 

Meanwhile, as in duty bound, by numerous telegrams and letters 
during the months of April, May, June and July, I kept the War 
Department advised, both through yourself and directly, of the threaten- 
ing nature of the enemy’s preparations upon the coasts of my Depart- 
ment, and of my own fears concerning the imminence of an attack. 
On the 25th April, however, in answer to my telegrams of the 
preceding day asking for heavy guns for Morris Island and other 
points, the Secretary of War telegraphs: 

“T regret to be unable to spare the guns even for the object mentioned. The 
claims of Wilmington and the Mississippi are now regarded as paramount.” 


On the rst May I was directed to send a full brigade to North 
Carolina to report to Gen. Hill, and in compliance Gen. Clingman’s 
brigade was dispatched. 

The following day the Secretary of War telegraphs : 

“ Advices show the enemy abandoning their attack on the eastern coast ; are 


concentrating great forces on the Mississippi river. Send with the utmost dispatch 
eight or ten thousand men, including those ordered heretofore to Tullahoma, to Gen. 


Pemberton’s relief.” 
























My answer was: 


“No orders sending troops to Tullahoma have reached here. Cook’s and 
Clingman’s brigades have been returned to North Carolina; have ordered 5000 
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infantry and 2 batteries to report forthwith to Gen. Pemberton, leaving only 10,000 
infantry available for whole South Carolina and Georgia ; cannot send more without 
abandoning Savannah Railroad. Shall await further orders. Enemy still occupies 
in force Folly and Seabrook Islands, also Port Royal ; to reduce this command Surther 
might become disastrous.” 


On the 4th May I sent this dispatch to the Hon. Secretary of War: 


“Enemy’s fleet reported at Hilton Head and Port Royal yesterday is 4 steam 
frigates, 5 wooden gunboats, 6 ships, 4 barques, 3 brigs, 87 transports, and 58 
schooners, 183 in all. A very remarkable increase since last report.” 


Hon. Jas. A. Seddon, Secretary of War, telegraphs on the 9th May, 
1863: 


“Foster, with his own and part of Hunter’s forces, is believed to have returned 
to North Carolina. More reinforcements to Gen. Pemberton are indispensable. If 
Gen. Evans’s brigade has returned to you, send 5000 men ; if not with you, a number 
which with that would make 5000 men.” 


On the following day I telegraphed in reply to the Secretary of 
War: 


“The order sending additional troops to Gen. Pemberton will be executed, 
Evans’s brigade included ; leaving but one thousand infantry to support extensive 
lines and batteries at Savannah, but 750 to hold line of railroad to Savannah, 
virtually yielding up that country and large stores of rice to the enemy, as well as 
opening even Charleston and Augusta and Columbia Railroad to attack at Branch- 
ville ; leaving here 1500 infantry at most, all of which will be known to the enemy in 
a few days. Meantime, Gen. W. S. Walker reports increased strength yesterday of 
enemy’s outposts in his vicinity. Hagood reports 2500 infantry on Seabrook’s 
Island fortifying ; five monitors still there. Enemy in force on Folly Island, actively 
erecting batteries yesterday. Season favorable for enemy’s operations for quite a 
month.” 


On the 12th I telegraphed as follows to the Hon. Secretary of War : 


“‘ Have ordered to General Pemberton (contrary to my opinion) Evans’s brigade 
and one regiment, amounting to 2700 men, leaving only 6000 infantry available in 
whole South Carolina and Georgia; the other 1000 will await further orders of 
Department. Gen. Evans reports two brigades of enemy on Folly Island yesterday. 
Please answer.” 


A letter to the same address on the 11th May exhibited certain 
conditions and explained more fully my views on the subject of an 
attack, with the object of showing to the War Department the actual 
menacing aspect of the enemy on the coast of my Department. I 
transcribe an extract from that letter : 


“«, . . A week ago, under your orders, I put in motion for Jackson, Mississippi, 
two brigades under Brigadier-General Gist and W. H. F. Walker, the former com- 
manding South Carolina and the latter Georgia regiments —somewhat over 5000 
infantry in all, and two light batteries of the best class in the Department. 

“Your orders have been based apparently on the conviction that the troops of 
the enemy, assembled in this Department for operations against Charleston, have 
been mainly withdrawn and diverted to other expeditions in North Carolina and 
the Valley of the Mississippi; this conviction I regret that I cannot share, as I am 
satisfied from the reports of District Commanders, and from other reasons, that 
there has been really but little reduction of the command of Major-General Hunter. 

“Gen. Walker, commanding at Pocotaligo, reports that on yesterday the outposts 
of the enemy in his front had been much increased in strength. Gen. Hagood 
reports them to be occupying Seabrook’s Island with at least 2500 infantry. They 
are erecting fortifications at that point, as also on Folly Island, which is likewise 
still occupied in force. 
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“Five of the monitors remain in the North Edisto, with some twenty gunboats 
and transports. With these and the transports still in the waters of Port Royal, 
and the forces which, I am unable to doubt, are still at the disposition of the enemy, 
he may renew the attack by land and water on Charleston at any moment. Acting 
on the offensive and commanding the time of attack, he could simultaneously call 
troops here from North Carolina, and sooner than my command could possibly be 
reinforced from any quarter out of the Department.” 


A letter to you of the 2zoth May further calls attention to the fact 
that important changes are reported to be on foot in the armament of 
the monitors, and urges strenuously that Fort Sumter be armed con- 
formably to the original plan with the heaviest guns, rifled or smooth- 
bore, which could be obtained, in anticipation of a renewal of the 
attack of the 7th April. 

I was informed, however, through your letter of the roth June that,— 


“Northern papers report the reduction of Hunter’s forces by sending troops to 
the Gulf. If this be true, you will, with such force as you can properly withdraw 
from your defensive line, proceed to Mobile to resist an attack, if one should be 
designed at that place; but if the purpose of the enemy be to send his reinforcements 
to the Mississippi, you will go on and codperate with Gen. Johnston in that quarter.” 


This I answered by a telegram on the 13th of same month, as 
follows : 


“Enemy’s iron-clads and forces still as heretofore reported to Department, 
excepting a gunboat expedition reported in Altamaha, and one preparing for St. 
John’s River, Florida. I will prepare as far as practicable for contingencies referred 
to in Department's letter roth inst. Please send me any positive information relative 
to movements or intentions of enemy.” 


But in order that the War Department should be thoroughly 
cognisant of the state of affairs in my Department, I further addressed 
to you a letter on the 15th June, in which I pointed out how utterly 
insufficient were the forces at my command to resist those of the 
enemy, and that on my own responsibility I could not further deplete 
the force in the Department. I drew your attention in this same letter 
to the danger of an attack by the way of Morris Island, indeed to 
the very route on which Gen. Gilmore has since operated. I take the 
following extract from that letter : 


“... Thus it will be seen that the force in the Department is already at the 
minimum necessary to hold the works around Charleston and Savannah, constantly 
menaced by the proximity of the enemy’s iron-clads. 

“The garrison of no work in the harbor can be withdrawn or diminished, as 
they are all necessary links in the chain of defences. Reduce the command on 
James Island, and the enemy may readily penetrate by such a coup-de-main as was 
attempted last year at the weakened point. James Island would then fall, and 
despite our harbor defences, the city of Charleston would be thrown open to 
bombardment.. It is not safe to have less than a regiment of infantry on Morris 
Island, which, if once carried by the enemy, would expuse Fort Sumter to be taken 
in reverse and demolished. .. . 

“Late Northern papers say Admiral Dupont has been relieved in command of 
the fleet on this coast by Admiral Foote, an officer whose operations in the West 
evinced much activity and an enterprising spirit. And even were considerable 
reductions made in the enemy’s forces, the valuable coast districts would still be left 
a prey to such destructive raids as devastated the Cambahee some days ago. Thus 
far, however, I can see no evidence of reduction. Gen. Hunter was at Hilton Head 
on the 8th inst.; his troops hold the same positions as heretofore, and apparently in 
the same force —a brigade on Folly, one on Seabrook’s Island, and the balance on 
the islands about Port Royal. One of the monitors is at Hilton Head, and five are 
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still iri the North Edisto. Nor has the number of their gunboats or transports 
diminished or at any time recently been increased, as must have been the case had 
a material removal of troops taken place.” 


On the 25th June, his Excellency President Davis telegraphed the 
following : 

“From causes into which it is needless to enter, the control of the Mississippi 
connection between the States east and west of it will be lost, unless Johnston js 
strongly and promptly reinforced within the next sixty days. Can you give him 
further aid without the probable loss of Charleston and Savannah? I need not 
state to you that the issue is vital to the Confederacy.” 


My answer was: 


“Telegram is received. No more troops can be sent away from this Department 
without losing railroad and country between here and Savannah; Georgetown 
District would have also to be abandoned. (See my letter of 15th inst. to General 
Cooper).” 


Thus on the roth July 1863, I had but 5861 men of all arms in the 
First Military District guarding the fortifications around Charleston, or 
more than one-third of the troops in my Department ; with an enemy 
in my front whose base of operations threatened Savannah, the line 
of coast and important railroad connecting the former city and 
Charleston, and the latter city as well, with such immense transpor- 
tation resources as to be able to concentrate and strike at will at any 
selected point before I could gather my troops to oppose. 

In attacking Charleston itself, five different routes of approach 
present themselves to an enemy: first, by landing a large force to the 
northward, say at Bull’s Bay, marching across the country and seizing 
Mount Pleasant and the northern shores of the inner harbor. 

Secondly, by landing a large force to the southward, cutting the 
line of the Charleston and Savannah Railroad and taking the city of 
Charleston in the rear. 

Neither of these routes did I consider practicable, or likely to be 
adopted by the enemy, as his numerical force would not have allowed 
him to cope with us, unless under the shelter of his iron-clads and 
gunboats, a fact which General Gilmore has always carefully recog- 
nised. Before he adopts the overland approaches he will require a 
large addition to his land forces. 

The third, fourth, and fifth approaches, by James, Sullivan, and 
Morris Island respectively, permitted however the codperation of the 
navy ; and I always believed, as experience has demonstrated, that of 
the three immediate routes to Charleston, the one by James Island 
was most dangerous to us, and the one which should be defended at 
all hazards — that by Sullivan’s Island ranking next, and the one -by 
Morris Island last, in point of importance — for the following reasons: 

An enemy who could gain a firm foothold on James Island and 
overpower its garrison, at that time having to defend a long defective 
and irregular line of works, could have erected batteries commanding 
the inner harbor at once, taking in rear our outer line of defences, 
and by a direct fire on the city compelled its evacuation in a short 
period ; because in such a case it would become of no value as 4 
strategic position, and prudence and humanity would alike revolt at 
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the sacrifice of life necessary to enable us to retain possession of its 
ruins. 

The route by Sullivan’s Island was also of great importance, for its 
occupation would not only have enabled the enemy to reduce Fort 
Sumter as an artillery fortress, but would also have given entire 
control of the entrance to the inner harbor to his iron-clad fleet. At 
that time, owing to the want of labor and of heavy guns, the important 
works which now line the shores of the inner harbors had not been 
erected and armed, and the enemy’s fleet would have been able to 
shell the city comparatively unmolested ; and by controlling and 
cutting off our communications with Fort Sumter and Morris Island, 
would soon have necessitated their surrender or evacuation. 

The remaining route by Morris Island was certainly the least 
injurious to us, for the occupation of the island by the enemy neither 
involved the evacuation of Fort Sumter, the destruction of the city 
by a direct fire as from James Island, nor the command of movements 
in our inner harbor by the iron-clad fleet. 

The Morris Island route I had long thought most likely to be 
attempted by the enemy, as its proximity to Folly Island, for many 
months back in their possession, gave them facilities for the execution 
of a coup-de-main ; while the neighboring harbor of the Edisto gave 
their fleet convenient shelter from bad weather, which they could not 
have enjoyed on the Long Island coast had their attack been via 
Sullivan’s Island. Moreover, the seizure of the island would afford 
the Federal Government opportunity for making capital with its 
people and with foreign Powers. 

To counteract these very apparent advantages of the enemy, as 
soon as suitable guns could be procured I had ordered to be erected 
on the south end of Morris Island proper batteries. 

On Black Island, which lies between James and Morris Island, and 
from its position enfilades Light-House Inlet between Folly and 
Morris Islands, I had ordered to be built, several months previously, two 
batteries for two guns each; this island was further to have been 
connected with the mainland by a branch from the bridge planned to 
connect James and Morris Islands, and nearly completed when the 
enemy made their attack in July. 

At Vincent’s Creek a battery was commenced, and had it been com- 
pleted would have played effectively upon the sand-hills on the south 
end of Morris Island. 

Battery Wagner was substantially strengthened and arranged for 
four heavy guns in the sea face; but, owing to the scarcity of labor 
and the want of the necessary ordnance to put into the works at the 
south end of the island when completed, they were not, on the roth 
July, 1863, in that condition which would have characterised them 
had had sufficient labor, transportation, and ordnance at my dis- 
posal. 

Labor and transportation have always been serious drawbacks ; not 
only to the defence of Charleston, but of the whole Department. 

In reference to labor, I may here state that no subject con- 
nected with the defence of this Department has engrossed more of 
my attention. Constant appeals were made to the Governors and 
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Legislature of South Carolina, and to eminent citizens, since my first 
arrival. Few seemed to appreciate the vital necessity of securing a 
proper amount of slave labor for the fortifications around Charleston ; 
and instead of the State providing 2500 negroes monthly, as desired 
by me, for Charleston, I received for the first six months of 1863 the 
following number of negroes from the State authorities : 

January, 196 ; February, 261 ; March, 864; April, 491 ; May, 107; 
June, 60. Total, 1979. 

Or an average of 330 monthly, when I ought to have received 
2500. Hence it became a necessity that I should detain these hands 
longer than the thirty days, which was the original term of service 
required from each negro. This step caused considerable discontent 
amongst the owners of slaves; and in the month of July, 1863, the 
number of negro hands in the employ of the Engineer Department, 
provided under my call on the State, amounted to only 299, including 
a number of hired negroes. 

In the meantime the troops of the command, in addition to their 
regular duties, were employed in erecting fortifications, the whole of 
the works in the south end of Morris Island having been thrown up 
by its garrison. 

The Engineer Department used every exertion to hire labor, but 
their efforts were not crowned with any appreciable success. 

In the middle of June the batteries on the south end of Morris 
Island were engaged with the enemy on Little Folly Island, and 
undoubtedly retarded considerably the progress of their operations, 
as the following extracts of reports from Brigadier-General Ripley will 
show: 

“JUNE 12¢h, 1863. 

“. .. The enemy having advanced light guns to Little Folly Island yester- 
day to shell the wreck of the steamer Rudy, now. ashore at Light-House Inlet, 
in accordance with directions, Captain Mitchell, commanding the batteries on the 
south of Morris Island, opened fire, silencing them at the second shot. 

“This morning I gave directions for him to open fire in case he observed any 
indications for work on Little Folly on the part of the enemy, and this afternoon 
about five o’clock, seeing parties apparently at work, he commenced shelling. About 
fifty men left Little Folly for the main island. The enemy replied from his batteries 
on Big Folly and his light guns.” 


Again on the 14th June the same officer reports : 


“, . . The enemy having appeared to be at work on Little Folly Island, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Yates opened fire upon them, shelling them for about three- 
quarters of an hour, putting a stop to their operations, which appeared to be erecting 
a shelter or batteries near the inlet. 

“‘ A close watch has been directed to be kept up, and their work to be stopped 
whenever attempted.” 


At the time of the attack on Charleston in the beginning of April, 
the enemy occupied Big Folly and Seabrook’s Islands in force, esti- 
mated at one or two brigades before the roth of July, a considerable 
number of troops landing on Cole’s and James Islands. 

During the latter part of June, and up to the first week in July, 1863, 
no extraordinary activity was manifested by the enemy. On Big 
Folly Island they were occupied as usual in fortifying the neck; 
strongly picketing Little Folly Island, and interfering with the 
wrecking parties on the steamer Ruby. 
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On the morning of the 7th July four monitors appeared off the bar, 
but no other increase of the fleet in that direction was discernible. 

On the night of the 8th July a scouting party, under the command 
of Captain Charles Haskell, visited Little Folly Island, and dis- 
covered the enemy’s barges collected in the creeks approaching the 
island. Commencing on the 7th July, and for the three succeeding 
days, working parties of the enemy were seen engaged at labor on 
Little Folly Island, supposed to be light works for guns. The wood 
on the island, but more especially the peculiar configuration of the 
ground, which consists of sand-hills, gave the enemy every facility for 
the concealment of his designs. 

On the night of the 8th July, considerable noise from chopping 
with axes was heard, and in the morning some works were discernible, 
the wood and brush having been cleared away from their front. 

On the night of the 9th July, an immediate attack being antici- 
pated, the whole infantry force on the island was kept under arms at 
the south end. 

At five o’clock on the morning of the roth July the enemy’s attack 
commenced by a heavy fire on our position, from a great number of 
light guns apparently placed during the preceding forty-eight hours in 
the works lately thrown up on Little Folly Island. Three monitors 
about the same time crossed the bar, and brought their formidable 
armaments to bear on the left flank of our position, while several 
barges with howitzers in Light-House Inlet flanked our right. 

For two hours the enemy kept up the fire from these three 
different points, our batteries replying vigorously. 

The barges of the enemy filled with troops having been seen in 
Light-House Inlet in the direction of Black Island, and Oyster Point 
being the nearest and most accessible spot for debarkation from them, 
it was justly considered the one most necessary to protect, and there- 
fore the infantry consisting of the 21st S. C. V., about 350 effective 
men, were stationed by Col. R. F. Graham, the immediate commander 
of the island, on the peninsula leading to that point. 

In this position the infantry were unavoidably exposed to the fire of 
the boat howitzers, but sheltered by the nature of the ground from 
that of the guns on Little Folly Island. 

About seven o’clock the enemy advanced on Oyster Point in a 
flotilla of boats containing between two and three thousand men, a 
considerable portion of whom endeavored to effect and hold a landing, 
in which they were opposed by the infantry until about eight o’clock, 
when another force of two or three regiments made good a landing in 
front of our batteries on the south end of Morris Island proper. 
These formed in line of battle on the beach, and advanced directly 
upon our works, throwing out on each flank numerous skirmishers, who 
very soon succeeded in flanking and taking the batteries in reverse. 
After an obstinate resistance our artillery had to abandon their pieces 
—3 8-inch navy shell guns, 2 8-inch sea-coast howitzers, 1 rifled 
24-pounder, 1 30-pounder Parrot, 1 12-pounder Whitworth, 3 10-inch 
sea-coast mortars, and fall back. 

Two companies of the 7th South Carolina Battalion, which arrived 
about this time, were ordered to the support of the batteries, but they 
could not make head against the overwhelming numbers of the enemy. 
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This success of the enemy threatened to cut off our infantry 
engaged at Oyster Point from their line of retreat ; and consequently, 
about 9 o’clock, Col. Graham gave the order to fall back to Battery 
Wagner, which was accomplished under a severe flanking fire from the 
monitors. 

The enemy thus gained possession of the south end of Morris 
Island, by rapidly throwing a large number of troops across the inlet 
which it was impossible for the available infantry on the spot, about 
400 effective men, to resist. 

It was not the erection of works on Little Folly Island that caused 
the abandonment of our position ; it was clearly the want on our side 
of infantry support, and the enemy’s superior weight and number of 
guns, and the heavy supporting brigade of infantry that .swept away 
our feeble, stinted means of resistance. 

The woods that remained unfelled on Little Folly Island were of no 
material advantage to the enemy ; for even had there been labor to 
remove them (which I never had), the formation of the island, covered 
with ridges of sand-hills, formed a screen which hid the enemy’s 
movements completely from us, and afforded all the concealment he 
could desire. 

The attack was not a surprise, neither was the erection of the 
enemy’s works on Little Folly Island unknown to the local com- 
manders or to these headquarters. The enemy, indeed, made little 
effort to conceal them. 

With a sufficient infantry force on Morris Island, the result of the 
attack of the roth July, I am confident, would have been different ; 
but, as I have already explained, the threatening position of the enemy 
on James Island entirely precluded the withdrawal of a single soldier 
from its defence until the point of attack had been fully developed ; 
and the only reinforcements that could be sent to Morris Island, 
some 300 men of the 7th South Carolina Battalion, arrived too late 
to render material assistance on the morning of the roth July. 

The long protracted defence of Battery Wagner must not be com- 
pared with the evacuation of the south end of Morris Island, by way 
of throwing discredit on the latter movement. The two defences are 
not analogous. In the one, a large extent of exposed ground had to 
be guarded with an entirely inadequate force ; in the other, a strong 
earthwork, with a narrow line of approach, could be held successfully 
against any attack by a body of men numerically quite insufficient to 
have opposed the landing of an enemy on the south end of Morris 
Island. 

While the enemy on the gth July was threatening Morris Island, he 
also made a strong demonstration against James Island by the Stono 
river. 

At 12 M. on that day, Col. Simonton, commanding at Secessionville, 
telegraphed : 


“The enemy are landing on Battery Island; their advance pickets and ours are 
firing. Pickets from Grimball’s (on the Stono) report the enemy landing at that 


place. 
“Three gunboats and a monitor proceeded up the Stono as far as the obstruc- 


tions.” 
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On the morning of the roth July, while the attack was progressing 
on Morris Island, Col. Simonton telegraphed that the main body of 
the enemy were moving in force from Battery Island to Legaré’s 
House, having a line of pickets extending from a point at Legaré’s in 
an oblique line up the Stono, cutting the Grimball causeway about 
midway. Later in the day, however, the same officer telegraphed that 
the reported advance of the enemy was premature. “ ‘They are in 
force on Battery Island.” 

Though the demonstration of the enemy in the Stono and on James 
Island was instituted to distract our attention from Morris Island, yet 
it was made in such strength that at any moment it could have been 
converted into a real attack of the most disastrous kind to us, had the 
garrison been weakened to support Morris Island. 

On the afternoon of the roth July, detachments of 1st, 12th, 18th, 
and 63d Georgia, 534 effective, arrived from the District ‘of Georgia, 
under the command of Col. Olmstead, with the 21st South Carolina 
Volunteers, and Nelson’s Battalion became the garrison of Battery 
Wagner. 

At daylight on the morning of the x1th July, the enemy assaulted 
Battery Wagner and was repulsed with much loss; two (2) officers and 
ninety-five (95) rank and file being left dead in front of our works, 
and six (6) officers and one hundred and thirteen (113) rank and file 
taken prisoners ; about forty of the latter being wounded. Our loss 
was one (1) officer and five (5) privates killed, and one (1) officer and 
five (5) privates wounded. During the day three (3) monitors and 
three (3) wooden gunboats shelled Battery Wagner, and in the evening 
a fifth monitor crossed the bar. 

Colonel Simonton on James Island at 7 a. M., reported no forward 
movement in his front; two gunboats and several transports off 
Battery Island. 

Atg p.M. he telegraphed that the enemy was advancing in force 
from Legaré House to Grimball’s, our pickets falling back on the 
reserves. 

On the 12th July the Marion Artillery, 4 guns and 39 effectives, 
arrived from the Second Military District, and was placed on James 
Island, as well as the 11th South Carolina regiment from the Third 
Military District, 400 effectives ; but these last soon had to be returned 
to guard our communications with Savannah. 

A portion of Brigadier-General Clingman’s brigade, 550 men of the 
51st North Carolina Volunteers, and 50 men of the 31st North Carolina 
Volunteers, arrived from Wilmington about the same time, in conse- 
quence of my urgent call for reinforcements. 

The enemy was occupied during the day in erecting works on the 
middle of Morris Island, while five monitors and three wooden gun- 
boats shelled Batteries Wagner and Gregg. 

The armament of Battery Wagner was. increased tay four 12-pounder 
howitzers, and two 32-pounder carronades on siege-carriages. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN THE GARDEN AT DUSK. 


HEN Atlee quitted Walpole’s room, he was far too full of 

doubt and speculation to wish to join the company in the 
drawing-room. He had need of time to collect his thoughts, too, and 
arrange his plans. This sudden departure of his would, he well 
knew, displease Kearney. It would savor of a degree of imperti- 
nence, in treating their hospitality so cavalierly, that Dick was certain 
to resent, and not less certain to attribute to a tuft-hunting weakness 
on Atlee’s part of which he had frequently declared he detected signs 
in Joe’s character. 

“Be it so. I'll only say, you’ll not see me cultivate ‘swells’ for the 
pleasure of their society, or even the charms of their cookery. If I 
turn them to no better uses than display, Master Dick, you may sneer 
freely at me. I have long wanted to make acquaintance with one of 
these fellows, and luck has now given me the chance. Let us see if I 
know how to profit by it.” And thus muttering to himself, he took 
his way to the farm-yard, to find a messenger to despatch to Kil- 
gobbin for post-horses. 

The fact that he was not the owner of a half-crown in the world 
very painfully impressed itself on a negotiation which, to be prompt, 
should be prepaid, and which he was endeavoring to explain to two 
or three very idle but very incredulous listeners — not one of whom 
could be induced to accept a ten miles’ tramp of a drizzling night 
without the prompting of a tip in advance. 

“It’s every step of eight miles,” cried one. 

“No; but it’s ten,” asseverated another with energy, “by rayson 
that you must go by the road. There’s nobody would venture across 
the bog in the dark.” 

“Wid five shillings in my hand —” 

“ And five more when ye come back,” continued another, who was 
terrified at the low estimate so rashly adventured. 

“Tf one had even a shilling or two, to pay for a drink when he got 
in to Kilbeggan wet through and shivering —” 

The speaker was not permitted to finish his ignominiously low 
proposal, and a low growl of disapprobation smothered his words. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said Joe, angrily, “that there’s not a 
man here will step over to the town to order a chaise and post- 
horses?” 

“ And if yer honor will put his hand in his pocket and tempt us 
with a couple of crown-pieces, there’s no saying what we wouldn’t 
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do,” said a little bandy old fellow who was washing his face at a 
ump. 

“ And are crown-pieces so plentiful with you down here that you can 
earn them so easily?” said Atlee, with a sneer. 

“Be my sowle, yer honor, it’s thinkin’ that they’re not so asy to 
come at makes us a bit lazy this evening!” said a ragged fellow, 
with a grin, which was quickly followed by a hearty laugh from those 
around him. 

Something that sounded like a titter above his head made Atlee 
look up, and there, exactly over where he stood, was Nina, leaning 
over a little stone balcony in front of a window, an amused witness of 
the scene beneath. 

“T have two words for yourself,” cried he to her in Italian. “ Will 
you come down to the garden for one moment?” 

“Cannot the two words be said in the drawing-room?” asked she, 
half-saucily, in the same language. 

“No; they cannot be said in the drawing-room,” continued he, 
sternly. 

“Tt’s dropping rain. I should get wet.” 

“Take an umbrella then, but come. Mind me, Signora Nina, I am 
the bearer of a message for you.” 

There was something almost disdainful in the toss of her head as 
she heard these words, and she hastily retired from the balcony and 
entered the room. 

Atlee watched her, by no means certain what her gesture might 
portend. Was she indignant with him for the liberty he had taken? 
or was she about to comply with his request, and meet him? He 
knew too litile of her to determine which was the more likely ; and 
he could not help feeling that, had he even known her longer, his 
doubt might have been just as great. Her mind, thought he, is 
perhaps like my own; it has many turnings, and she’s never very 
certain which one of them she will follow. Somehow, this imputed 
wilfulness gave her, to his eyes, a charm scarcely second to that of 
her exceeding beauty. And what beauty it was! ‘The very perfec- 
tion of symmetry in every feature when at rest, while the varied 
expressions of her face as she spoke, or smiled, or listened, imparted 
a fascination which only needed the charm of her low liquid voice to 
be irresistible. 

How she vulgarises that pretty girl, her cousin, by mere contrast ! 
What subtle essence is it, apart from hair, and eyes, and skin, that 
spreads an atmosphere of conquest over these natures, and how is it 
that men have no ascendancies of this sort—nothing that imparts 
to their superiority the sense that worship of them is in itself an 
ecstasy? 

“Take my message into town,” said he, to a fellow near, “and you 
shall have a sovereign when you come back with the horses ;” and 
with this he strolled away across a little paddock and entered the 
garden. It was a large, ill-cultivated space, more orchard than 
garden, with patches of smooth turf, through which daffodils and 
lilies were scattered, and little clusters of carnations occasionally 
showed where flower-beds had once existed. “What would I not 
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give,” thought Joe, as he strolled along the velvety sward, over which 
a clear moonlight had painted the forms of many a straggling 
branch —“ What would I not give to be the son of a house like this, 
with an old and honored name, with an ancestry strong enough to 
build upon for future pretensions, and then with an old home, peace- 
ful, tranquil, and unmolested ; where, as in such a spot as this, one 
might dream of great things, perhaps more, might achieve them! 
What books would I not write! What novels, in which, fashioning 
the hero out of my own heart, I could tell scores of impressions the 
world has made upon me in its aspect of religion or of politics, or of 
society! What essays could I not compose here — the mind elevated 
by that buoyancy which comes of the consciousness of being free for 
a great effort! Free from the vulgar interruptions that cling to 
poverty like a garment, free from the paltry cares of daily subsistence, 
free from the damaging incidents of a doubtful position and a station 
that must be continually asserted. That one disparagement, perhaps, 
worst of all,” cried he, aloud: “how is a man to enjoy his estate if 
he is ‘ put upon his title’ every day of the week? One might as well 
be a French Emperor, and go every spring to the country for a 
character.” 

“What shocking indignity is this you are dreaming of?” said a 
very soft voice near him, and turning, he saw Nina, who was moving 
across the grass, with her dress so draped as to show the most perfect 
instep and ankle with a very unguarded indifference. 

“This is very damp for you ; shall we not come out into the walk?” 
said he. 

“Tt is very damp,” said she, quickly, “but I came because you said 
you had a message for me: is this true?” 

“Do you think I could deceive you?” said he, with a sort of tender 
reproachfulness. 

“It might not be so very easy, if you were to try,” replied she, 
laughing. 

“That is not the most gracious way to answer me.” 

“Well, I don’t believe we came here to pay compliments ; certainly 
I did not, and my feet are very wet already — look there and see the 
ruin of a ‘chaussure’ I shall never replace in this dear land of coarse 
leather and hobnails.” 

As she spoke she showed her feet, around which her bronzed shoes 
hung limp and misshapen. 

“Would that I could be permitted to dry them with my kisses,” 
said he, as, stooping, he wiped them with his handkerchief, but so 
deferentially and so respectfully as though the homage had been 
tendered to a princess. Nor did she for a moment hesitate to accept 
the service. 

“There, that will do,” said she, haughtily. “Now for your mes- 
sage.” 

“We are going away, Mademoiselle,” said Atlee, with a melancholy 
tone. 

“ And who are ‘ We,’ Sir?” 

“ By ‘We,’ Mademoiselle, I meant to convey Walpole and myself.” 
And now he spoke with the irritation of one who had felt a pull-up. 
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“ Ah, indeed!” said she, smiling, and showing her pearly teeth. 
“*We’ meant Mr. Walpole and Mr. Atlee.” 

“You should never have guessed it?” cried he in question. 

“ Never — certainly,” was her cool rejoinder. 

“Well! He was less defiant, or mistrustful, or whatever be the 
name for it. We were only friends of half an hour’s growth when he 
proposed the journey. He asked me to accompany him as a favor ; 
and he did more, Mademoiselle: he confided to me a mission—a 
very delicate and confidential mission—such an office as one does 
not usually depute to him of whose fidelity or good faith he has 
a doubt, not to speak of certain smaller qualities, such as tact and 
good taste.” 

“Of whose possession Mr. Atlee is now asserting himself,” said 
she, quietly. 

He grew crimson at a sarcasm whose impassiveness made it all the 
more cutting. 

“My mission was in this wise, Mademoiselle,” said he, with a 
forced calm in his manner. “I was to learn from Mademoiselle 
Kostalergi if she should desire to communicate with Mr. Walpole 
touching certain family interests in which his counsels might be of 
use ; and in this event I was to place at her disposal an address by 
which her letters should reach him.” 

“No, Sir,” said she, quietly, “ you have totally mistaken any instruc- 
tions that were given you. Mr. Walpole never pretended that I had 
written or was likely to write to him ; he never said that he was in any 
way concerned in family questions that pertained to me; least of all 
did he presume to suppose that if I had occasion to address him by 
letter, I should do so under cover to another.” 

“You discredit my character of envoy, then?” said he, smiling 
easily. 

.“ Totally and completely, Mr. Atlee ; and I only wait for you your- 
self to admit that I am right, to hold out my hand to you, and say let 
us be friends.” 

“T’d perjure myself twice at such a price. Now for the hand.” 

“Not so fast — first the confession,” said she, with a faint smile. 

“Well, on my honor,” cried he, seriously, “he told me he hoped you 
might write to him. I did not clearly understand about what, but it 
pointed to some matter in which a family interest was mixed up, 
and that you might like your communication to have the reserve of 
secrecy.” 

“ All this is but a modified version of what you were to disavow.” 

“Well, I am only repeating it now to show you how far I am going 
to perjure myself.” 

“That is, you see, in fact, that Mr. Walpole could never have pre- 
sumed to give you such instructions —that gentlemen do not send 
such messages to young ladies —do not presume to say that they dare 
do so; and last of all, if they ever should chance upon one whose 
nice tact and cleverness would have fitted him to be the bearer of such 
a commission, those same qualities of tact and cleverness would have 
saved him from undertaking it. That is what you see, Mr. Atlee, is it 
not?” 
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“Vou are right. I see it all.” And now he seized her hand and 
kissed it as though he had won the right to that rapturous enjoyment. 

She drew her hand away, but so slowly and so gently as to convey 
nothing of rebuke or displeasure. “And so you are going away?” 
said she, softly. 

“Yes ; Walpole has some pressing reason to be at once in Dublin, 
He is afraid to make the journey without a doctor; but rather than 
risk delay in sending for one, he is willing to take me as his body 
surgeon, and I have accepted the charge.” 

The frankness with which he said this seemed to influence her in 
his favor, and she said, with a tone of like candor :—“ You were right. 
His family are people of influence, and will not readily forget such a 
service.” 

Though he winced under the words, and showed that it was not 
exactly the mode in which he wanted his courtesy to be regarded, she 
took no account of the passing irritation, but went on: 

“Tf you fancy you know something about me, Mr. Atlee, 7 know far 
more about you. Your chum, Dick Kearney, has been so outspoken 
as to his friend, that my cousin Kate and I have been accustomed to 
discuss you like a near acquaintance — what am I saying?—I mean 
like an old friend.” 

“T am very grateful for this interest ; but will you kindly say what 
is the version my friend Dick has given of me? what are the lights 
that have fallen upon my humble character?” 

“Do you fancy that either of us have time at this moment to open 
so large a question? Would not the estimate of Mr. Joseph Atlee be 
another inode of discussing the times we live in, and the young gentle- 
men more or less ambitious, who want to influence them? would not 
the question embrace everything, from the difficulties of Ireland to 
the puzzling embarrassments of a clever young man who has every- 
thing in his favor in life, except the only thing that makes life worth 
living for?” 

“You mean fortune — money?” 

“‘Of course I mean money. What is so powerless as poverty? dol 
not know it — not of yesterday, or the day before, but for many a long 
year? What so helpless, what so jarring to temper, so dangerous to 
all principle, and so subversive of all dignity? I can afford to say 
these things, and you can afford to hear them, for there is a sort of 
brotherhood between us. We claim the same land for our origin. 
Whatever our birth-place, we are both Bohemians! ” 

She held out her hand as she spoke, and with such an air of 
cordiality and frankness that Joe caught the spirit of the action at 
once, and bending over, pressed his lips to it, as he said —“ I seal the 
bargain.” 

“ And swear to it?” 

“‘T swear to it,” cried he. 

“There, that is enough. Let us go back, or rather, let me go back 
alone. I will tell‘them I have seen you, and heard of your approach- 
ing departure.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE Two “ KEARNEYS.” 


A visit to his father was not usually one of those things that young 
Kearney either speculated on with pleasure beforehand, or much 
enjoyed when it came. Certain measures of decorum, and some still 
more pressing necessities of economy, required that he should pass 
some months of every year at home; but they were always seasons 
looked forward to with a mild terror, and when the time drew nigh, 
met with a species of dogged fierce resolution that certainly did not 
serve to lighten the burden of the infliction; and though Kate’s 
experience of this temper was not varied by any exceptions, she would 
still go on looking with pleasure for the time of his visit, and plotting 
innumerable little schemes for enjoyment while he should remain. 
The first day or two after his arrival usually went over pleasantly 
enough. Dick came back full of his town life, and its amusements ; 
and Kate was quite satisfied to accept gaiety at second-hand. He 
had so much to say of balls, and pic-nics, and charming rides in the 
Phoenix, of garden-parties in the beautiful environs of Dublin, or more 
pretentious entertainments that took the shape of excursions to Bray 
or Killiney. She came at last to learn all his friends and acquaint- 
ances by name, and never confounded the stately beauties that he 
worshipped afar off, with the “ awfully jolly girls” whom he flirted 
with quite irresponsibly. She knew, too, all about his male com- 
panions, from the flash young fellow-commoner from Downshire, who 
had a saddle-horse and a mounted groom waiting for him every day 
after morning lecture, down to that scampish Joe Atlee, with whose 
scrapes and eccentricities he filled many an idle hour. 

Independently of her gift as a good listener, Kate would very 
willingly have heard all Dick’s adventures and descriptions not only 
twice but tenth-told ; just as the child listens with unwearied attention 
to the fairy tale whose end he is well aware of, but still likes the little 
detail falling fresh upon his ear, so would this young girl make him 
go over some narrative she knew by heart, and would not suffer him 
to omit the slightest incident or most trifling circumstance that 
heightened the interest of the story. 

As to Dick, however, the dull monotony of the daily life, the small 
and vulgar interests of the house or the farm, which formed the only 
topics, the undergrowl of economy that run through every conversation, 
as though penuriousness was the great object of existence — but, 
perhaps more than all these together, the early hours — so overcame 
him that he at first became low-spirited, and then sulky, seldom 
appearing save at meal-times, and certainly contributing little to the 
pleasure of the meeting: so that at last, though she might not easily 
have been brought to the confession, Kate Kearney saw the time of 
Dick’s departure approach without regret, and was actually glad to be 
relieved from that terror of a rupture between her father and her 
brother of which not a day passed without a menace. 

Like all men who aspire to something in Ireland, Kearney desired 
to see his son a barrister ; for great as are the rewards of that high 
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career, they are not the fascinations which appeal most strongly to the 
squirearchy, who love to think that a country gentleman may know a 
little law and be never the richer for it —— may have acquired a profes- 
sion, and yet never known what was a client or what a fee. 

That Kearney of Kilgobbin Castle should be reduced to tramping 
his way down the Bachelors’ Walk to the Four Courts, with a stuff 
bag carried behind him, was not to be thought of ; but there were so 
many positions in life, so many situations for which that gifted creature 
the barrister of six years’ standing was alone eligible, that Kearney 
was very anxious his son should be qualified to accept that 1ooo/. or 
1800/. a year which a gentleman could hold without any shadow upon 
his capacity, or the slightest reflection on his industry. 

Dick Kearney, however, had not only been living a very gay life in 
town, but, to avail himself of a variety of those flattering attentions 
which this interested world bestows by preference on men of some 
pretension, had let it be believed that he was the heir to a very con- 
siderable estate, and, by great probability, also to a title. To have 
admitted that he thought it necessary to follow any career at all would 
have been to abdicate these pretensions, and so he evaded that question 
of the law in all discussions with his father, sometimes affecting to say 
he had not made up his mind, or that he had scruples of conscience 
about a barrister’s calling, or that he doubted whether the Bar of 
Ireland was not, like most high institutions, going to be abolished by 
Act of Parliament, and all the litigation of the land be done by deputy 
in Westminster Hall. 

On the morning after the visitors took their departure from Kilgob- 
bin, old Kearney, who usually relapsed from any exercise of hospitality 
into a more than ordinary amount of parsimony, sat thinking over the 
various economies by which the domestic budget could be squared, 
and after a very long séance with old Gill, in which the question of 
raising some rents and diminishing certain bounties was discussed, he 
sent up the steward to Mr. Richard’s room to say he wanted to speak 
to him. 

Dick at the time of the message was stretched full length on a sofa, 
smoking a meerschaum, and speculating how it was that the “swells ” 
took to Joe Atlee, and what they saw in that confounded snob, instead 
of himself. Having in a degree satisfied himself that Atlee’s success 
was all owing to his intense and outrageous flattery, he was startled 
from his reverie by the servant’s entrance. 

“ How is he this morning, Tim?” asked he, with a knowing look. 
“Ts he fierce —is there anything up — have the heifers been passing 
the night in the wheat, or has any one come over from Moate with a 
bill?” 

“No, Sir, none of them ; but his blood’s up about something. Ould 
Gill is gone down the stair, swearing like mad, and Miss Kate is 
down the road, with a face like a turkey-cock.” 

“T think you’d better say I was out, Tim—that you couldn’t find 
me in my room.” 

“T daren’t, Sir. He saw that little Skye terrier of yours below, and 
he said to me, ‘ Mr. Dick is sure to be at home; tell him I want him 
immediately.’ ” 
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“ But if I had a bad headache, and couldn’t leave my bed, wouldn’t 
that be excuse enough?” 

“Tt would make him come here. And if I was you, Sir, I’d go 
where I could get away myself, and not where he could stay as long 
as he liked.” 

“There’s something in that. I’ll go, Tim. Say, I’ll be down ina 
minute.” 

Very careful to attire himself in the humblest costume of his 
wardrobe, and specially mindful that neither studs nor watch-chain 
should offer offensive matter of comment, he took his way towards the 
dreary little den, which, filled with old top-boots, driving-whips, garden- 
implements, and fishing-tackle, was known as “the lord’s study,” but 
whose sole literary ornament was a shelf of antiquated almanacs. 
There was a strange grimness about his father’s aspect which struck 
young Kearney as he crossed the threshold. His face wore the peculiar 
sardonic expression of one who had not only hit upon an expedient, 
but achieved a surprise, as he held an open letter in one hand and he 
motioned with the other to a seat. 

“T’ve been waiting till these people were gone, Dick,— till we had 
a quiet house of it — to say a few words to you. I suppose your friend 
Atlee is not coming back here?” 

“T suppose not, Sir.” 

“T don’t like him, Dick ; and I’m much mistaken if he is a good 
fellow.” , 

“T don’t think he is actually a bad fellow, Sir. He is often terribly 
hard up and has to do scores of shifty things, but I never found him 
out in anything dishonorable or false.” 

“That’s a matter of taste, perhaps. Maybe you and I might differ 
about what was honorable or what was false. At all events, he was 
under our roof here, and if those nobs — or swells, I believe you call 
them,— were like to be of use to any of us, we, the people that were 
entertaining them, were the first to be thought of; but your pleasant 
friend thought differently, and made such good use of his time that he 
cut you out altogether, Dick — he left you nowhere.” 

“ Really, Sir, it never occurred to me till now to take that view of 
the situation.” 

“Well, take that view of it now, and see how you'll like it! You 
have your way to work in life as well as Mr. Atlee. From all I can 
judge, you’re scarcely as well calculated to do it as he is. You have 
not his smartness, you have not his brains, and you have not his 
impudence —and faith, I’m much mistaken but it’s the best of the 
three!” 

“T don’t perceive, Sir, that we are necessarily pitted against each 
other at all.” 

“Don’t you? Well, so much the worse for you if you don’t see that 
every fellow that has nothing in the world is the rival of every other 
fellow that’s in the same plight. For every one that swims, ten at 
least sink.” 

“Perhaps, Sir, to begin, I never fully realised the first condition. 
I was not exactly aware that I was without anything in the world.” 

“I’m coming to that, if you'll have a little patience. Here is a 
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letter from Tom McKeown, of Abbey Street. I wrote to him about 
raising a few hundreds on mortgage, to clear off some of our debts, and 
have a trifle in hand for drainage and to buy stock, and he tells me 
that there’s no use in going to any of the money-lenders so long as 
your extravagance continues to be the talk of the town. Ay, you 
needn’t grow red nor frown that way. The letter was a private one to 
myself, and I’m only telling it to you in confidence. Hear what he 
says: ‘You have a right to make your son a fellow-commoner if you 
like, and he has a right, by his father’s own showing, to behave like a 
man of fortune ; but neither of you have a right to believe that men 
who advance money will accept these pretensions as good security, 
or think anything but the worse of you both for your extravagance.’” 

* And you don’t mean to horsewhip him, Sir?” burst out Dick. 

“Not, at any rate, till I pay off two thousand pounds that I owe 
him, and two years’ interest at six per cent. that he has suffered me 
to become his debtor for.” 

“Lame as he is, I’ll kick him before twenty-four hours are over.” 

“Tf you do, he’ll shoot you like a dog, and it wouldn’t be the first 
time he handled a pistol. No, no, Master Dick. Whether for better 
or worse, I can’t tell, but the world is not what it was when I was 
your age. There’s no provoking a man to a duel now-a-days ; nor no 
posting him when he won’t fight. Whether it’s your fortune is 
damaged or your feelings hurt, you must look to the Jaw to redress 
you ; and to take your cause into your own hands is to have the whole 
world against you.” 

“ And this insult is then to be submitted to?” 

“Tt is, first of all, to be ignored. It’s the same as if you never 
heard it. Just get it out of your head, and listen to what he says. 
Tom McKeown is one of the keenest fellows I know; and he has 
business with men who know not only what’s doing in Downing 
Street, but what’s going to be done there. Now here’s two things 
that are about to take place: one is the same as done, for it’s already 
prepared,—the taking away the landlord’s right, and making the 
State determine what rent the tenant shall pay, and how long his 
tenure will be. The second won’t come for two sessions after, but it 
will be law all the same. There’s to be no primogeniture class at all, 
no entail on land, but a subdivision, like in America and, I believe, in 
France.” 

“T don’t believe it, Sir. _These would amount to a revolution.” 

“Well, and why not? Ain’t we always going through a sort of mild 
revolution? What’s parliamentary government but revolution, weak- 
ened, if you like, like watered grog, but the spirit is there all the same. 
Don’t fancy that because you can give it a hard name you can destroy 
it. But hear what Tom is coming to. ‘ Be early,’ says he, ‘take time 
by the forelock ; get rid of your entail and get rid of your land. Don’t 
wait till the Government does both for you, and have to accept what- 
ever condition the law will cumber you with, but be before them. Get 
your son to join you in docking the entail ; petition before the court 
for a sale, yourself or somebody for you ; and wash your hands clean 
of it all. It’s bad property, in a very ticklish country,’ says Tom — 
and he dashes the words,—‘ bad property, in a very ticklish country ; 
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and, if you take my advice, you’ll get clear of both.’ You shall read 
it all yourself by-and-bye ; I am only giving you the substance of it, and 
none of the reasons.” 

“This is a question for very grave consideration, to say the least of 
it. It is a bold proposal.” 

“So it is, and so says Tom himself; but he adds, ‘ There’s no time 
to be lost ; for once it gets about how Gladstone’s going to deal with 
land, and what Bright has in his head for eldest sons, you might as 
well whistle as try to dispose of that property.’ To be sure, he says,” 
added he, after a pause —“ he says, ‘If you insist on holding on,— if 
you cling to the dirty acres because they were your father’s and your 
great-grandfather’s, and if you think that being Kearney of Kilgobbin 
is a sort of title, in the name of God stay where you are, but keep 
down your expenses. Give up some of your useless servants, reduce 
your saddle-horses,’— my saddle-horses! Dick! ‘Try if you can live 
without fox-hunting.’ Fox-hunting! ‘Make your daughter know that 
she needn’t dress like a duchess,'— poor Kitty’s very like a duchess ; 
‘and, above all, persuade you lazy, idle, and very self-sufficient son to 
take to some respectable line of life to gain his living. I wouldn’t 
say that he mightn’t be an apothecary ; but if he liked law better than 
physic, I might be able to do something for him in my own office.’” 

“Have you done, Sir?” said Dick, hastily, as his father wiped his 
spectacles, and seemed to prepare for another heat. 

“He goes on to say that he always requires one hundred and fifty 
guineas fee with a young man; ‘but we are old friends, Maurice 
Kearney,’ says he, ‘and we’ll make it pounds.’ ”’s 

“To fit me to be an attorney!” said Dick, articulating each word 
with a slow and almost savage determination. 

“Faith! it would have been well for us if one of the family had 
been an attorney before now. We’d never had gone into that action 
about the mill-race, nor had to pay those heavy damages for levelling 
Moore’s barn. A little law would have saved us from evicting those 
blackguards at Mullenalick, or kicking Mr. Hall’s bailiff before wit- 
nesses.” 

To arrest his father’s recollection of the various occasions on 
which his illegality had betrayed him into loss and damage, Dick 
blurted out, “I’d rather break stones on the road than I’d be an 
attorney.” 

“Well, you’ll not have to go far for employment, for they’re just 
laying down new metal this moment ; and you needn’t lose time over 
it,” said Kearney, with a wave of his hand, to show that the audience 
was over and the conference ended. 

“There’s just one favor I would ask, Sir,” said Dick, with his hand 
on the lock. 

“You want a hammer, I suppose,” said his father, with a grin— 
“isn’t that it?” 

With something that, had it been uttered aloud, sounded very like a 
bitter malediction, Dick rushed from the room, slamming the door 
violently after him as he went. 

“That’s the temper that helps a man to get on in life,” said the old 
man, as he turned once more to his accounts, and set to work to see 
where he had blundered in his figures. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Dick’s REVERIE. 


WueEN Dick Kearney left his father, he walked from the house, and 
not knowing, or much caring, in what direction he went, turned into 
the garden. It was a wild, neglected sort of spot, more orchard than 
garden, with fruit-trees of great size, long past bearing, and close 
underwood in places that barred the passage. Here and there little 
patches of cultivation appeared, sometimes flowering plants, but 
oftener vegetables. One long alley, with tall hedges of box, had been 
preserved, which led to a little mound planted with laurels and 
arbutus, and known as “Laurel Hill;” here a little rustic summer- 
house had once stood, and still, though now in ruins, showed where, 
in former days, people came to taste the fresh breeze above the tree- 
tops, and enjoy the wide range of a view that stretched to the Slieve- 
Bloom mountains nearly thirty miles away. 

Young Kearney reached this spot and sat down to gaze upon a 
scene every detail of which was well known to him, but of which he 
was utterly unconscious as he looked. “I am turned out to starve,” 
cried he, aloud, as though there was a sense of relief in thus proclaim- 
ing his sorrow to the winds. “I am told to go and work upon the 
roads, to live by my daily labor. Treated like a gentleman until I am 
bound to that condition by every tie of feeling and kindred, and then 
bade to know myself as an outcast. I have not even Joe Atlee’s 
resource —I have not imbibed the instincts of the lower orders, so as 
to be able to give them back to them in fiction or in song. I cannot 
either idealise rebellion or make treason tuneful. 

“It is not yet a week since that same Atlee envied me my station 
as the son and heir to this place, and owned to me that there was that 
in the sense of name and lineage that more than balanced personal 
success, and here I am now, a beggar! I can enlist, however, 
blessings on the noble career that ignores character and defies capacity. 
I don’t know that I'll bring much loyalty to her Majesty’s cause, but 
I’ll lend her the aid of as broad shoulders and tough sinews as my 
neighbors.” And here his voice grew louder and harsher, and with a 
ring of defiance in it. “And no cutting off the entail, my Lord 
Kilgobbin! no escape from that cruel necessity of an heir! I may 
carry my musket in the ranks, but I’ll not surrender my birthright!” 

The thought that he had at length determined on the path he should 
follow aroused his courage and made his heart lighter ; and then there 
was that in the manner he was vindicating his station and his claim 
that seemed to savor of heroism. He began to fancy his comrades 
regarding him with a certain deference, and treating him with a respect 
that recognised his condition. “I know the shame my father will feel 
when he sees to what he has driven me. What an offence to his love 
of rank and station to behold his son in the coarse uniform of a 
private! An only son, and heir, too! I can picture to myself his 
shock as he reads the letter in which I shall say good-bye, and then 
turn to tell my sister that her brother is a common soldier, and in this 
way lost to her for ever ! 
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“ And what is it all about? What terrible things have I done? 
What entanglements have I contracted? Where have I forged? 
Whose name have I stolen? Whose daughter seduced? What is 
laid to my charge, beyond that I have lived like a gentleman, and 
striven to eat and drink and dress like one? And I’ll wager my life 
that for one who will blame him, there will be ten — no, not ten, fifty — 
to condemn me. I had a kind, trustful, affectionate father, restricting 
himself in scores of ways to give me my education among the highest 
class of my contemporaries. I was largely supplied with means, 
indulged in every way, and if I turned my steps towards home, 
welcomed with love and affection.” 

“ And fearfully spoiled by all the petting he met with,” said a soft 
voice leaning over his shoulder, while a pair of very liquid gray eyes 
gazed into his own. 

“What, Nina !— Mademoiselle Nina, I mean,’ 
been long there?” 

“Long enough to hear you make a very pitiful lamentation over a 
condition that I, in my ignorance, used to believe was only a little 
short of Paradise.” 

“You fancied that, did you? ” 

“Yes, I did so fancy it.” 

“Might I be bold enough to ask from what circumstance, though? 
I entreat you to tell me what belongings of mine, what resources of 
luxury or pleasure, what incident of my daily life, suggested this 
impression of yours.” 

“ Perhaps, as a matter of strict reasoning, I have little to show for 
my conviction, but if you ask me why I thought as I did, it was simply 
from contrasting your condition with my own, and seeing that in 
everything where my lot has gloom and darkness, if not worse, yours, 
my ungrateful cousin, was all sunshine.” 

“Let us see a little of this sunshine, cousin Nina. Sit down here 
beside me, and show me, I pray, some of those bright tints that I am 
longing to gaze on.” 

“There’s not room for both of us on that bench.” 

“Ample room ; we shall sit the closer.” 

“No, cousin Dick; give me your arm and we'll take a stroll 
together.” 

“Which way shall it be?” 

“You shall choose, cousin.” 

“Tf I have the choice then, I’ll carry you off, Nina, for I’m thinking 
of bidding good-bye to the old house and all within it.” 

“T don’t think I’ll consent that far,” said she, smiling. “TI have 
had my experience of what it is to be without a home, or something 
very nearly that. I’ll not willingly recall the sensation. But what 
has put such gloomy thoughts in your head? What, or rather who is 
driving you to this?” 

“My father, Nina, my father! ” 

“This is past my comprehending.” 

“T’ll make it very intelligible. My father, by way of curbing my 
extravagance, tells me I must give up all pretension to the life of a 
gentleman, and go into an office as aclerk. I refuse. He insists, 
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and tells me, moreover, a number of little pleasant traits of my unfit- 
ness to do anything, so that I interrupt him by hinting that I might 
possibly break stones on the highway. He seizes the project with 
avidity, and offers to supply me with a hammer for my work. All fact, 
on my honor! I am neither adding to nor concealing. I am relating 
what occurred little more than an hour ago, and I have forgotten nothing 
of the interview. He, as I said, offers to give me a stone-hammer, 
And now I ask you, is it for me to accept this generous offer, or would 
it be better to wander over that bog yonder, and take my chance of a 
deep pool, or the bleak world where immersion and death are just as 
sure, though a little slower in coming?” 

“Have you told Kate of this?” 

“No. Ihave not seen her. I don’t know if I had seen her that I 
should have told her. Kate has so grown to believe all my father’s 
caprices to be absolute wisdom, that even his sudden gusts of passion 
seem to her like flashes of a bright intelligence, too quick and too 
brilliant for mere reason. She could give me no comfort nor. counsel 
either.” 

“T am not of your mind,” gaid she, slowly. “She has the great 
gift of what people so mistakingly call common-sense.” 

“ And she’d recommend me, perhaps, ‘not to quarrel with my father, 
and to go and break the stones.” 

“Were you ever in love, cousin Dick?” asked she, in a tone every 
accent of which betokened earnestness and even gravity. 

“Perhaps I might say never. I have spooned or flirted, or what- 
ever the name of it might be, but I was never seriously attached to 
one girl, and unable to think of anything but her. But what has your 
question to do with this?” 

“Everything. If you really loved a girl,— that is, if she filled every 
corner of your heart, if she was first in every plan and project of your 
life, not alone her wishes and her likings, but her very words and the 
sound of her voice,— if you saw her in everything that was beautiful 
and heard her in every tone that delighted you,— if to be moving in 
the air she breathed was ecstasy, and that heaven itself without her 
was cheerless,— if—” 

“Oh, don’t go on, Nina. None of these ecstasies could ever be 
mine. I have no nature to be moved or moulded in this fashion. I 
might be very fond of a girl, but she’d never drive me mad if she left 
me for another.” 

“TI hope she may then, if it be with such false money you would buy 
her,” said she fiercely. “Do you know,” added she, after a pause, “I 
was almost on the verge of saying, go and break the stones ; the 
‘métier’ is not much beneath you after all!” 

“This is scarcely civil, Mademoiselle ; see what my candor has 
brought upon me!” 

“Be as candid as you like upon the faults of your nature. Tell 
every wickedness that you have done or dreamed of, but don’t own to 
cold-heartedness. For ‘hat there is no sympathy!” 

“Let us go back a bit then,” said he, “and let us suppose that I 
did love in the same fervent and insane manner you spoke of, what 
and how would it help me here?” 
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“Of course it would. Of all the ingenuity that plotters talk of, of 
all the imagination that poets dream, there is nothing to compare with 
love. To gain a plodding subsistence a man will do much. To win 
the girl he loves, to make her his own, he will do everything ; he will 
strive, and strain, and even starve to win her. Poverty will have 
nothing mean if confronted for her, hardship have no suffering if 
endured for her sake. With her before him, all the world shows but 
one goal ; without her, life is a mere dreary task and himself a hired 
laborer.” 

“T confess, after all this, that I don’t see how breaking stones would 
be more palatable to me because some pretty girl that I was fond of 
saw me hammering away at my limestone!” 

“If you could have loved as I would wish you to love, your career 
had never fallen to this. The heart that loved would have stimulated 
the head that thought. Don’t fancy that people are only better 
because they are in love, but they are greater, bolder, brighter, more 
daring in danger, and more ready in every emergency. So wonder- 
working is the real passion that even in the base mockery of Love, 
men have risen to genius. Look what it made Petrarch, and I might 
say Byron too, though he never loved worthy of the name.” 

“ And how came you to know all this, cousin mine? I’m really 
curious to know that.” 

“TI was reared in Italy, cousin Dick, and,I have made a deep study 
of nature through French novels.” Now there was a laughing devilry 
in her eye as she said this that terribly puzzled the young fellow, for 
just at the very moment her enthusiasm had begun to stir his breast, 
her merry mockery wafted it away as with a storm-wind. 

“TI wish I knew if you were serious,” said he, gravely. 

“Just as serious as you were when you spoke of being ruined.” 

“Twas so, I pledge my honor. The conversation I reported to you 
really took place ; and when you joined me I was gravely deliberating 
with myself whether I should take a header into a deep pool or enlist 
as a soldier.” 

“Fie, fie! how ignoble all that is. You don’t know the hundreds 
of thousands of things one can do in life. Do you speak French or 
Italian ?” 

“T can read them, but not freely ; but how are they to help me 2” 

“You shall see: first of all, let me be your tutor. We shall take 
two hours, three if you like, every morning. Are you free now from 
all your college studies ?” 

“TI can be after Wednesday next. I ought to go up for my term 
examination.” 

“Well, do so; but mind, don’t bring down Mr. Atlee with you.” 

“My chum is no favorite of yours?” 

“That’s as it may be,” said she, haughtily. “I have only said let 
us not have the embarrassment, or, if you like it, the pleasure of his 
company. I’ll give you a list of books to bring down, and my life be 
on it, but my course of study will surpass what you have been doing 
at Trinity. Is it agreed?” 

“Give me till to-morrow to think of it, Nina.” 

“That does not sound like a very warm acceptance ; but be it so ; 
till to-morrow.” 
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“Here are some of Kate’s dogs,” cried he, angrily. “Down, Fan, 
down! I say. I'll leave you now before she joins us. Mind, not a 
word of what I told you.” And without another word he sprang over 
a low fence and speedily disappeared in the copse beyond it. 

“Wasn’t that Dick I saw making his escape?” cried Kate, as she 
came up. 

“Yes, we were taking a walk together, and he left me very abruptly.” 

“T wish I had not spoiled a ‘é¢e-d-¢éte,” said Kate, merrily. 

“Tt is no great mischief: we can always renew it.” 

“Dear Nina,” said the other, caressingly, as she drew her arm 
around her —“ dear, dear Nina, do not, do not, I beseech you.” 

“Don’t what, child ?— you must not speak riddles.” 

“Don’t make that poor boy in love with you. You yourself told 
me you could save him from it if you liked.” 

“And so I shall, Kate, if you don’t dictate or order me. Leave 
me quite to myself and I shall be most merciful.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MAURICE KEARNEY’s “ Stupy.” 


Hap Maurice Kearney but read the second sheet of his correspondent’s 
letter, it is more than likely that Dick had not taken such a gloomy 
view of his condition. Mr. McKeown’s epistle continued in this 
fashion :—“ That ought to do for him, Maurice, or my name ain’t Tom 
McKeown. It is not that he is any worse or better than other young 
fellows of his own stamp, but he has the greatest scamp in Christendom 
for his daily associate. Atlee is deep in all the mischief that goes on 
in the National press. I believe he is a head-centre of the Fenians, 
and I know he has a correspondence with the French socialists, 
and that Rights-of-labor-knot of vagabonds who meet at Geneva. 
Your boy is not too wise to keep himself out of these scrapes, and he 
is just by name and station of consequence enough to make these 
fellows make up to and flatter him. Give him a sound fright then, 
and when he is thoroughly alarmed about his failure, send him abroad 
for a short tour: let him go study at Halle or Heidelberg — anything, 
in short, that will take him away from Ireland, and‘break off his 
intimacy with this Atlee and his companions. While he is with you 
at Kilgobbin, don’t let him make acquaintance with those Radical 
fellows in the country towns. Keep him down, Maurice, keep him 
down ; and if you find that you cannot do this, make him believe that 
you'll be one day lords of Kilgobbin, and the more he has to lose the 
more reluctant he’ll be to risk it. If he’d take to farming, and marry 
some decent girl, even a little beneath him in life, it would save you 
all uneasiness ; but he is just that thing now that brings all the misery 
on us in Ireland. He thinks he’s a gentleman because he can do 
nothing ; and to save himself from the disgrace of incapacity he’d 
like to be a rebel.” 

If Mr. Tom McKeown’s reasonings were at times somewhat abstruse 
and hard of comprehension to his friend Kearney, it was not that he 
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did not bestow on them due thought and reflection ; and over this 
rivate and strictly-confidential page he had now meditated for hours. 
“ Bad luck to me,” cried he at last, “if I see what he’s at. If I’m 
to tell the boy he is ruined to-day, and to-morrow to announce to him 
that he is a lord —if I’m to threaten him now with poverty, and the 
morning after I’m to send him to Halle or Hell, or wherever it is — 
I'll soon be out of my mind myself through bare confusion. As to 
having him ‘down,’ he’s low enough ; but so shall I be too if I keep 
him there. I’m not used to seeing my house uncomfortable, and I 
cannot bear it.” 

Such were some of his reflections over his agent’s advice ; and it 
may be imagined that the Machiavellian Mr. McKeown had fallen 
upon a very inept pupil. 

It must be owned that Maurice Kearney was somewhat out of 
temper with his son even before the arrival of this letter. While the 
“swells,” as he would persist in calling the two English visitors, were 
there, Dick took no trouble about them, nor to all seeming made any 
impression on them. As Maurice said, “He let Joe Atlee make all 
the running, and, signs on it! Joe Atlee was taken off to town as 
Walpole’s companion, and Dick not so much as thought of. Joe, too, 
did the honors of the house as if it was his own, and talked to Lock- 
wood about coming down for the partridge-shooting as if he was the 
head of the family. The fellow was a bad lot, and McKeown was 
right so far — the less Dick saw of him the better.” 

The trouble and distress these reflections, and others like them, 
cost him would more than have recompensed Dick, had he been hard- 
hearted enough to desire a vengeance. “For a quarter of an hour, 
or maybe twenty minutes,” said he, “I can be as angry as any man in 
Europe, and, if it was required of me during that time to do anything 
desperate— downright wicked — I could be bound to do it ; and what’s 
more, I’d stand to it afterwards if it cost me the gallows. But as for 
keeping up the same mind, as for being able to say to myself my heart 
is as hard as ever, I’m just as much bent on cruelty as I was yesterday 
— that’s clean beyond me ; and the reason, God help me, is no great 
comfort to me after all — for it’s just this: that when I do a hard thing, 
whether distraining a creature out of his bit of ground, selling a 
widow’s pig, or fining a fellow for shooting a hare, I lose my appetite 
and have no heart for my meals ; and as sure as I go asleep I dream 
of all the misfortunes in life happening to me, and my guardian angel 
sitting laughing all the while and saying to me, ‘ Didn’t you bring it on 
yourself, Maurice Kearney? couldn’t you bear a little rub without 
trying to make a calamity of it? Must somebody be always punished 
when anything goes wrong in life? Make up your mind to have six 
troubles every day of your life, and see how jolly you'll be the day you 
can only count five, or maybe four.’ ” 

As Mr. Kearney sat brooding in this wise, Peter Gill made his 
entrance into the study with the formidable monthly lists and accounts, 
whose examination constituted a veritable doomsday to the unhappy 
master. 

“Wouldn’t next Saturday do, Peter?” asked Kearney, in a tone of 
almost entreaty. 
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“T’m afther ye since Tuesday last, and I don’t think I’ll be able to 
go on much longer.” 

Now as Mr. Gill meant by this speech to imply that he was obliged 
to trust entirely to his memory for all the details which would have 
been committed to writing by others, and to a notched stick for the 
manifold dates of a vast variety of events, it was not really a very 
unfair request he had made for a peremptory hearing. 

“T vow to the Lord,” sighed out Kearney, “I believe I’m the 
hardest worked man in the three kingdoms.” 

“Maybe you are,” muttered Gill, though certainly the concurrence 
scarcely sounded hearty, while he meanwhile arranged the books. 

“Oh, I know well enough what you mean. If a man doesn’t work 
with a spade or follow the plough you won’t believe that he works at 
all. He must drive, or dig, or drain, or mow. ‘There’s no labor but 
what strains a man’s back and makes him weary about the loins ; but 
I'll tell you, Peter Gill, that it’s here,”— and he touched his forehead 
with his finger,—“‘it’s here is the real workshop. It’s thinking and 
contriving ; setting this against that ; doing one thing that another 
may happen, and guessing what will come if we do this and don’t do 
that ; carrying everything in your brain, and, whether you are sitting 
over a glass with a friend or taking a nap after dinner, thinking away 
all the time! What would you call that, Peter Gill — what would you 
call that?” 

“Madness, begorra, or mighty near it 

“No; it’s just work—brain-work. As much above mere manual 
labor as the intellect, the faculty that raises us above the brutes, is 
above the — the —” 

“Yes,” said Gill, opening the large volume, and vaguely passing his 
hand over a page. “It’s somewhere there about the Conacre!” 

“You're little better than a beast!” said Kearney, angrily. 

“Maybe I am, and maybe I’m not. Let us finish this, now that 
we’re about it.” 

And so saying, he deposited his other books and papers on the 
table, and then drew from his breast-pocket a somewhat thick roll of 
exceedingly dirty bank-notes, fastened with a leather thong. 

“I’m glad to see some money at last, Peter,” cried Kearney, as his 
eye caught sight of the notes. 

“Faix, then, it’s little good they’ll do ye,” muttered the other, 
gruffly. 

“What d’ye mean by that, Sir?” asked he, angrily. 

“Just what I said, my lord, the divil a more nor less, and that the 
money you see here is no more yours nor it is mine! It belongs to 
the land it came from. Ay, ay, stamp away, and go red in the face: 
you must hear the truth, whether you like it or no. The place we’re 
living in is going to rack and ruin out of sheer bad treatment. 
There’s not a hedge on the estate ; there isn’t a gate that could be 
called a gate; the holes the people live in isn’t good enough for 
badgers ; there’s no water for the mill at the cross-roads ; and the 
Loch meadows is drowned with wet — we’re dragging for the hay, like 
sea-weed! And you think you’ve a right to these ”— and he actually 
shook the notes at him —“to go and squander them on them ‘ impe- 
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dint’ Englishmen that was laughing at you! Didn’t I hear them 
myself about the tablecloth that one said was the sail of a boat.” 

“Will you hold your tongue?” cried Kearney, wild with passion. 

“JT will not! I'll die on the floore but I’ll speak my mind.” 

This was not only a favorite phrase of Mr. Gill’s, but it was so far 
significant that it always indicated that he was about to give notice to 
leave — a menace on his part of no unfrequent occurrence. 

“Ves, going, are ye?” asked Kearney, jeeringly. 

“J just am; and I’m come to give up the books, and to get my 
receipts and my charac—ter.” 

“Tt won’t be hard to give the last, anyway,” said Kearney, with a 

Tin. 
si So much the better. It will save your honor much writing, with 
all that you have to do.” 

“Do you want me to kick you out of the office, Peter Gill?” 

“No, my lord, I’m going quiet and peaceable. I’m only asking my 
rights.” 

x You're bidding hard to be kicked out, you are.” 

“ Am I to leave them here, or will your honor go over the books 
with me?” 

“Leave the notes, Sir, and go t6 the devil.” 

“T will, my lord; and one comfort at least I’ll have — it won’t be 
harder to put up with his temper.” 

Mr. Gill’s head barely escaped the heavy account-book which struck 
the door above him as he escaped from the room, and Maurice 
Kearney sat back in his chair and grasped the arms of it like one 
threatened with a fit. 

“‘Where’s Miss Kitty — where’s my daughter?” cried he aloud, as 
though there was some one within hearing. “Taking the dogs a waik, 
I'll be bound,” muttered he, “or gone to see somebody’s child with 
the measies, devil fear her! She has plenty on her hands to do 
anywhere but at home. The place might be going to rack and ruin 
for her if there was only a young colt to look at, or a new litter of 
pigs! And so you think to frighten me, Peter Gill! You’ve been 
doing the same thing every Easter, and every harvest, these five-and- 
twenty years! I can only say I wish you had kept your threat long 
ago, and the property wouldn’t have as many tumble-down cabins and 
ruined fences as it has now, and my rent-roll too wouldn’t have been 
the worse. I don’t believe there’s a man in Ireland more cruelly 
robbed than myself. ‘There isn’t an estate in the county has not risen 
in value except my own. ‘There’s not a landed gentleman hasn’t 
laid by money in the barony but myself, and if you were to believe 
the newspapers I’m the hardest landlord in the province of Leinster. 
Is that Mickey Doolan, there? Mickey!” cried he, opening the 
window, “did you see Miss Kearney anywhere about?” 

“Ves, my lord. I see her coming up the Bog road with Miss 
O’Shea.” 

“The worse luck mine,” muttered he as he closed the window, and 
leaned his head on his hand. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
AN UNWELCOME VISIT. 


Ir Maurice Kearney had been put to the question, he could not have 
concealed the fact that the human being he most feared and dreaded 
in life was his neighbor Miss Betty O’Shea. 

With two years of seniority over him, Miss Betty had bullied him 
as a child, snubbed him as a youth, and opposed and sneered at him 
ever after ; and to such an extent did her influence over his character 
extend, according to his own belief, that there was not a single good 
trait of his nature she had not thwarted by ridicule, nor a single evil 
temptation to which he had yielded that had not come out of sheer 
opposition to that lady’s dictation. 

Malevolent people, indeed, had said that Maurice Kearney had 
once had matrimonial designs on Miss Betty, or rather on that snug 
place and nice property called “O’Shea’s Barn” of which she was 
sole heiress ; but he most stoutly declared this story to be groundless, 
and in a forcible manner asseverated that had he been Robinson 
Crusoe and Miss Betty the only inhabitant of the island with him, he 
would have lived and died in celibacy rather than have contracted 
dearer ties. 

Miss Betty, to give her the name by which she was best known, was 
no miracle of either tact or amiability, but she had certain qualities 
that could not be disparaged. She was a strict Catholic, charitable 
in her own peculiar and imperious way to the poor, very desirous to 
be strictly just and honest, and such a sure foe to everything that she 
thought pretension or humbug of any kind— which meant anything 
that did not square with her own habits—that she was perfectly 
intolerable to all who did not accept herself and her own mode of life 
as a model and an example. 

Thus, a stout-bodied copper urn on the ic.-table, a very uncouth 
jaunting-car, driven by an old man whose only livery was a cockade, 
some very muddy port as a dinner wine, and whiskey-punch afterwards 
on the brown mahogany, were so many articles of belief with her, to 
dissent from any of which was a downright heresy. 

Thus, after Nina arrived at the castle, the appearance of napkins 
palpably affected her constitution ; with the advent of finger-glasses 
she ceased her visits, and bluntly declined all invitations to dinner. 
That coffee and some indescribable liberties would follow, as post- 
prandial excesses, she secretly imparted to Kate Kearney, in a note 
which concluded with the assurance that when the day of these 
enormities arrived, O’Shea’s Barn would be open to her as a refuge 
and a sanctuary ; “but not,” added she, “with your cousin, for I’ll not 
let the hussy cross my doors.” 

For months now this strict quarantine had lasted, and except for 
the interchange of some brief and very uninteresting notes, all inti- 
macy had ceased between the two houses — a circumstance, I am loth 
to own, which was most ungallantly recorded every day after dinner 
by old Kearney, who drank “ Miss Betty’s health, and long absence 
to her.” It was then with no small astonishment Kate was overtaken 
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in the avenue by Miss Betty on her old chestnut mare Judy, a small 
bog-boy mounted on the croup behind to act as groom: for in this 
way Paddy Walshe was accustomed to travel, without the slightest 
consciousness that he was not in strict conformity with the ways of 
Rotten Row and the “ Bois.” 

That there was nothing “stuck-up” or pretentious about this mode 
of being accompanied by one’s groom —a proposition scarcely assail- 
able — was Miss Betty’s declaration, delivered in a sort of challenge 
to the world. Indeed, certain ticklesome tendencies in Judy, particu- 
larly when touched with the heel, seemed to offer the strongest protest 
against the practice ; for whenever pushed to any increase of speed 
or admonished in any way, the beast usually responded by a hoist of 
the haunches, which invariably compelled Paddy to clasp his mistress 
round the waist for safety —a situation which, however repugnant to 
maiden bashfulness, time, and perhaps necessity, had reconciled her 
to. At all events, poor Paddy’s terror would have been the amplest 
refutation of scandal, while the stern immobility of Miss Betty during 
the embrace would have silenced even malevolence. 

On the present occasion, a sharp canter of several miles had 
reduced Judy to a very quiet and decorous pace, so that Paddy and 
his mistress sat almost back to back—a combination that only long 
habit enabled Kate to witness without laughing. 

“ Are you alone up at the Castle, dear?” asked Miss Betty, as she 
rode along at her side ; “or have you the house full of what the papers 
call ‘distinguished company ’?” 

“We are quite alone, godmother. My brother is with us, but we 
have no strangers.” 

“T’m glad of it. I’ve come over to ‘have it out’ with your father, 
and it’s pleasant to know that we shall be to ourselves.” 

Now, as this announcement of having “ it out” conveyed to Kate’s 
mind nothing short of an open declaration of war, a day of reckoning 
on which Miss O’Shea would come prepared with a full indictment, 
and a resolution to prosecute to conviction, the poor girl shuddered at 
a prospect so certain to end in calamity. 

“Papa is very far from well, godmother,” said she, in a mild way. 

“So they tell me in the town,” said the other, snappishly. “ His 
brother magistrates said that the day he came in about that supposed 
attack — the memorable search for arms —” 

“Supposed attack! but, godmother, pray don’t imagine we had 
invented all that. I think you know me well enough and long enough 
to know—” 

“To know that you would not have had a young scamp of a Castle 
aide-de-camp on a visit during your father’s absence, not to say any- 
thing about amusing your English visitor by shooting down your own 
tenantry.” 

“Will you listen to me for five minutes?” 

“No, not for three.” 

“Two, then — one even — one minute, godmother, will convince you 
how you wrong me.” 

“TI won’t give you that. I didn’t come over about you nor your 
affairs. When the father makes a fool of himself, why wouldn’t the 
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daughter? The whole country is laughing at him. His lordship 
indeed ! a ruined estate and a tenantry in rags ; and the only remedy, 
as Peter Gill tells me, raising the rents,— raising the rents where every 
one is a pauper.” 

“What would you have him do, Miss O’Shea?” said Kate, almost 
angrily. 

eT tell you what I’d have himdo. I'd have him rise of a morning 
before nine o’clock, and be out with his laborers at daybreak. I’d 
have him reform a whole lazy household of blackguards, good for 
nothing but waste and wickedness. I’d have him apprentice your 
brother to a decent trade or a light business. I’d have him declare 
he’d kick the first man that called him ‘ My lord ;’ and for yourself, 
well, it’s no matter —” 

“Yes, but it is, godmother, a great matter to me at least. What 
about myself?” 

“Well, I don’t wish to speak of it, but it just dropped out of my 
lips by accident ; and perhaps, though not pleasant to. talk about, it’s 
as well it was said and done with. I meant to tell your father that it 
must be all over between you and my nephew, Gorman ; that I won't 
have him back here on leave as I intended. I know it didn’t go far, 
dear. There was none of what they call love in the case. You 
would probably have liked one another well enough at last; but I 
won't have it, and it’s better we came to the right understanding at 
once.” 

“ Your curb-chain is loose, godmother,” said the girl ; who now, pale 
as death and trembling all over, advanced to fasten the link. 

“T declare to the Lord, he’s asleep!” said Miss Betty, as the 
wearied head of her page dropped heavily on her shoulder. “Take 
the curb off, dear, or I may lose it. Put it in your pocket for me, 
Kate ; that is, if you wear a pocket.” 

“Of course I do, godmother. I carry very stout keys in it, too. 
Look at these.” 

“ Ay, ay. I liked all that, once on a time, well enough, and used 
to think you’d be a good thrifty wife for a poor man; but with the 
Viscount your father, and the young Princess your first-cousin, and 
the devil knows what of your fine brother, I believe the sooner we part 
good friends the better. Not but if you like my plan for you, I’ll be 
just as ready as ever to aid you.” 

“T have not heard the plan yet,” said Kate, faintly. 

“Just a nunnery, then —no more nor less than that. The ‘ Sacred 
Heart’ at Namur, or the Sisters of Mercy here at home in Bagot Street, 
I believe, if you like better — eh?” 

“It is soon to be able to make up one’s mind on such a point. I 
want a little time for this, godmother.” 

“You would not want time if your heart were in a holy work, Kate 
Kearney. It’s little time you’d be asking if I said, will you have 
Gorman O’Shea for a husband ?” 

“There is such a thing as insult, Miss O’Shea, and no amount of 
long intimacy can license that.” 

“T ask your pardon, godchild. I wish you could know how sorry I 
feel.” 
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“ Say no more, godmother, say no more, I beseech you,” cried Kate, 
and her tears now gushed forth and relieved her almost bursting 
heart. “I'll take this short path through the shrubbery, and be at the 
door before you,” cried she, rushing away ; while Miss Betty, with a 
sharp touch of the spur, provoked such a plunge as effectually awoke 
Paddy, and apprised him that his duties as groom were soon to be in 
request. 

While earnestly assuring him that some changes in his diet should 
be speedily adopted against somnolency, Miss Betty rode briskly on 
and reached the hall-door. 

“T told you I should be the first, godmother,” said the girl ; and the 
pleasant ring of her voice showed she had regained her spirits, or at 
least such self-control as enabled her to suppress her sorrow. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HISTRY UV THE WAW. 
By Mozis Appums. 


CHAPTER V. 


Coz uv the Menassass Hellosinashun. Meklelluin. The Good he 
Done the Yankys. Two Gearls and a Ole Womun. Gen. Lee 
and Rozencranch. 


M“* oan apinyun, for menny yeer and until resuntly, was, that 
the true coz uv all the fuss kickt up about the battil uv 
Menassass (that nuvver acurd thar nor nowhar else) were this, naimly, 
t’wit, fiz — that both sides wantid a ixscuse for not doing nothing, and 
both told the biggist and the best they could then raise. But the 
ritin uv Histoary have a tendonsy to inlarge and ixpand the mind, 
besides fattnin uv the heart and a makin uv it mo gooder. Wharfo, 
tharfo, you find Historyuns the best and wizist uv peepil. As, 
frigzarmple, Grealy and Henery S. Fut, uv Tennessy. Alsoe Bots, uv 
Virginny. Ritin Histry releeves the liver uv bad boil, and ansers as a 
substiteut for blue-mast, kalomel and jollop, and sich. 

Hents I’m dispozed to taik a chariotubble veu uv the Menassass 
bizniss, and ascribes it.intily to the great Comick which apeard at that 
tiem, and huvverd over the plais whar the battil were said to hav bin 
fit. The moon afects the mind: why not comicks? That the comick 
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uv ’61 did infloonse the mind is pruvd by the fack that Genrul Jonsing 
deklars in his Ofishul Repote that “no seyus idee uv advansin agin 
Washintun was evver entertaned ; becoz it were sertin that the fresh 
trupes in the wux aroun the sitty was quite adequit for diffense ; ef not, 
Gen. Pattysun’s army would reinfose ’em soon enuf.” Ef this doan’t 
indykate comickul infloonce, I dunno what do. 

Ennyhow, the dillusion about a battil at Menassass had a fine iffeck 
for the Noth. It made ’em swop Genrul Skot and Migdowl (which 
beleevd in far fitin, 3 or 4 to 1, ina opin feel) for Meklellun, which he 
was a ralerode man and knowd the vally uv imbankments. Meklellun’s 
hed were levil, sertin. He not only kep his celery as ralerode Prezy- 
dunt, but he inventid the cystem uv whut you may call “flyin pummanunt 
wux,” and newver fitin ixsept he fit behine the biggist kind uv imbank- 
ment. When he seen that, he felt safe and thought he could travil. 
Ef he’d a had his whole army in passinger-cars, he’d a bin all rite. 
Both sides made grate fun uv him, but it was not untwell Grant edoptid 
his cystem that he pervaled. Lee also edoptid it, and the konSequinch 
ar that Ole Virjinny prezents to the eye uv the ignunt travler the 
aperience uv the most distracted veriety uv intunnel improvements 
that was evver perjecktid. Ef these wux uv Lee and Grant was jest 
“kunsollydatid,” the Chesopeke and Ohighar Ralerode and the Jeems 
and Kegnawy Kenell wouldn’t be a suckumunce. 

The abuv ar a digreshun, in the stile uv Jibbun, or sumboddy else, 
I dunno who. 

Reternin to the waw, thar was 2 gearls and a ole woman which 
about this tiem done some brave and patriottick ax. Elusion is had 
(you ubzerves I do not say “I elude”—that would be in the maner 
uv a man what writes for country nuespapers in odder to see hisself 
in print, not uv a graiv and dignifide historyun, ritin for pure munny) 
to Abby Kyar and Molly Mecloud, that rid heroickully to Fillipper, to 
infom Kernel Poterfeel that the inemy was arfter him with a sharp 
stik ; and to ole Mrs. Tyree, uv Fait county, that nockd down a Yanky 
with a chunk uv wood for a tryin to steal her hoss. These was currajus 
deeds, but they is not sot down here for the puppus uv a interjucin uv 
a retorrykul curly Q in praise uv my country-wimmin (which is supufflus, 
and in the stile uv the dimmy gogs uv the day), but with the veu uv a 
ascertanin whether these wimmin has bin duly married. For whar is 
the use uv a puttin uv a womun in a book? That don’t do her flo 
good. You will say it “hands her doun to posterrity.” But ’taint the 
methud uv Provydance to hand wimmin doun to posterrity in no sich 
away. A efemoral complymunt in printer’s ink is a po substiteut for 
the good old methud afosed, which it looks to the helpin uv a womun 
along in the wirld instid uv a leevin uv her to skuffle for herself. Ef 
the neuspapirs would quit puffin our wimmin, and advise our young 
men to go hard to work and leeve no heroine unmarrid in the land, 
then thar’d be, praps, not so much berryin uv the ded, but thar’d be 
somethin livin wuth talkin ’bout. 

Arfter Genrul Garnett’s deth, Genrul Robbutee Lee were put in 
cummand in whut is now calld West Virjinny—bless its name and 
faim! It’s a most a singlar fack that the only Seseshun accomplisht 
by the waw were in the Stait uv Verjinny, and that them that denide 
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that no Stait had a right to sesede from the Yuneyun was the very ones 
that, in sollum conklaiv asembled, have deklard and set the dredful 
precedent that enny Stait may split itself in 2 or more peeces at 
plezure. Sich is the inkunsistunsy uv humun nacher, and sich the 
invilabillyty uv Consecushuns and Law—hah! Law! Eest Virjinny 
wants West Virjinny back, not becoz she keers so much for the mass 
uv the peepul, but becoz she doan’t like nuthin to be took’n frum 
her by force. Pur kontrary, West Virjinny don’t want to come back, 
becoz she thinx she’s got a good thing in Petrolyum and don’t 
want to sheer it with noboddy. Which aint the nacher uv Ole 
Virjinny, which, like a blame-taked fool, “sheerd” the whole West 
with the Noth; and ef that warn’t a sheep-sheerin, and plegged 
close sheerin too, then I’d like to know what is. They do say that 
the Lord tempers the wind to the shorn lam’, but it look to me 
monsus like the wool that was sheerd (that is, the West) was a gwine 
to eat the lam’, Virjinny, clean up. 

Thar is menny peepul that don’t understand what Petrolyum is and 
whar it cum frum. I aint no Jollyjist much, but my oan apinyun ar 
imfatick that P Troleum ar the juice uv departid sinners, which seeps 
doun into the erth ontwell it reeches the rejun uv fier, when it nach- 
urully rockoils ; hence it ar calld rock oil. Enduring uv the waw, a 
onusual number uv the wust kind uv sinners went down, scrougin one 
anuther so that they come a bubblin back in a hurry, threatnin to 
make a sekund Deluge uv greace. Wharfo, tharfo, them wunderful 
diskuveris uv P Troleum. With thar yusual fessility uv ternin evvry- 
thing to akount, the Yankys jumpt upon the juice and used it for 
pupposis uv illumination. Hence the wicked nuvver cease frum trub- 
blin, and for the one tiem Down Belo have bin made to subserve the 
wants uv mankind. The price uv P Troleum is ruther high, and the 
smell is desididly bad, but it’s only the odure uv sin in a liquid form ; 
and, arfter a while, when some extrornerry long augar taps the Bot- 
tomliss Pitt, fuel and lights will be as cheap as a peepul aflickted with 
greenbax could resinubbly ixpeckt. 

The abuv little tern at the fizzykul skiunsis has a bearin upon the 
Gnashnul Dett, and it is tharfo a lijittymit part uv the Histry uv the 
Waw ; for it ar a celfevvydunt proposition that, ef the Fedrul Fynancys 
was uphilt durin the waw by P Troleum, the hole Dett will be liqui- 
datid the momunt you strike the Pitt afosed—and not twell then, I 
ixpeck. 

Reternin to Ginruls Lee and Rozencranch at Cheet Mounting, all 
I have to say is this—Ginrul Lee’s plan, like all uv his plans, was 
perfeck, but the ekcecushun was bad. Which it were the case too 
menny times. Lee’s soljers took’n and died premature befo the battil 
begun, and very rappid ; and Rozencranch, havin bin in the oil bizniss 
in Sinsin-Gnat-eye, pruvd too slick for him. That ar dodge uv Rozen- 
cranch’s, frum Cheet to Big Sool mounting, would have done credit to: 
a flea that had bin traind in a jimnasty on a flyin trapeese. But ef 
Cranch was a flea, Lee was a kangyrue, and made sich anuther ground 
and lofty leap as astonisht the world. Cranch had two days the start 
uv him, but, when he got to Big Sool, thar was Lee, skwottid on his 
hind 4ters, awaitin for him. Which remaned the habbit uv the. 
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Virjinyer Kangyrue forevver arfter. Noboddy couldn’t dodge behind 
him nor git round him, till the jints uv his backbone give way frum 
overstretchin at Petersbug. 

Ar! it were a wet and a weery and a retchid and a horrid time at 
Cheet and Sool. I shill not say what mought uv bin done but 
warn’t done, becoz I can’t abear to think uvit. Prehap ef I and 1 
or 2 more Historyuns and neuspapir eddyturs had bin thar, all would 
a bin well. Me and Heroddytus and Grely uv the N. Y. Zrybeun 
could a fixt it eezy. But it’s too late now, too late! 

Neethur shill I dwell on the ixplites uv Floid and Wise in this same 
acussed rejin. They done all they cood ; and Jacksun uv Jawijy he fit 
a peert fite, but in vane! Ole Virjinny were doomed to be rent in 
twain. 





THE ANGEL OF FLORENCE. 


F the many thousands who every year visit the delightful 

city of Florence, comparatively few there are whose enter- 
prise or curiosity has led them to explore that obscure quarter in the 
neighborhood of the Via dei Maccaroni. It is there that the most 
wretchedly poor drag out a miserable and precarious existence — 
those who in every crowded city seem, without having passed the 
river of death, and without the aid of the grim ferryman, to have 
already realised the terrible truth of the inscription which Dante has 
placed over the infernal gates, “ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che entrate.” 
Yet by the beautiful name of Camaldoli is this part of the city known 
to the Florentines, and by pleasant though sad associations is this 
same quarter, I may well say, endeared to me. 

In this vicinity is also the great hive of artists, where are to be 
found those who have been successful in their struggle for renown, 
the young and ardent aspirant, and the more humble and generally 
unfortunate copyist, who toils on from day to day for the mere pittance 
which his feeble efforts can alone procure him, and in a field where 
nicety of handling and exact slavish imitation are the only requisite 
qualifications. 

It was in the great hive itself, the suppressed “Convent * of San 
Barnaba,” and in a small cell which had no doubt belonged in succes- 
sion to many a brother of that sacred order, that I took up my abode 
—for the day only —in order to avail myself of the instruction of the 
then most popular teacher in Florence, “ Signor Professor Pollastrini.” 





* Convent is used to designate the abodes of monks as well as nuns in Italy. 
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The Professor’s time was precious and his scholars were numerous, 
and I deemed it necessary also, tyro that I then was, to remove to the 
very precincts of the arts, that in their atmosphere, so to speak, I might 
imbibe if possible some of the genius that pervaded it. This life was 
quite new to me, and the daily transition from the equally new but 
more attractive sphere in the gayer portion of the city was at first 
anything but agreeable. I divided my time, however, and the few 
hours I allowed myself for recreation were spent amid other scenes 
and associations ; for Florence, like all other cities, contains at least 
two distinct worlds within itself. 

A quiet, peaceful place was this old Convent of San Barnaba—scarce 
a sound pervading its silent passages and deserted courts, save when 
some artist returned from his frugal meal at a neighboring /ra¢toria, 
or from a distant picture-gallery to his never-to-be-finished labors in 
his own particular cell. One other sound, however, and scarce in 
harmony with the monastic dignity of the place, occasionally broke in 
upon the stillness of its wonted repose. This was the merry, and at 
times reckless laughter of the female model, as she passed from 
corridor to corridor in search of employment; but such unseemly 
ebullitions were heard only at rare intervals, and did not at all consti- 
tute one of the characteristic peculiarities of this sanctuary of the 
arts, but were only one of its exceptional annoyances. A light foot- 
step along the stone passage, a gentle tap at the doors of the numerous 
studios, were usually the only sounds which betokened their approach, 
and the words “ Passi-passi,” quickly articulated by the cloistered 
inmates, the only sign of their communion and fellowship with the 
exterior world. 

It was about the middle of December — a bitter time of the year for 
most parts of Italy, and for Florence, which city, from its mountain 
elevation, is by no means exempt from the visits of hoary winter, with 
his usual accompaniments of snow, sleet, and icicles ; which latter 
hung in long pendants from my lofty arched window. I was seated 
near the large earthen stove, listlessly and irresolutely revolving in 
my mind the respective merits of some new studies with which I 
proposed to charm away the dreary feeling of home-sickness that was 
fast stealing over me, when the accustomed footsteps were heard, 
followed by the well-known and professional tap at the door of my 
apartment. From a feeling of idle curiosity, although I knew the 
probable object of the visitors, I pronounced the magic words “ Passi- 
passi,” and three female figures of the most various aspects imaginable 
presented themselves at the open door of the studio. 

A woman a little turned of thirty, but at first sight apparently about 
ten years older, led, or rather pushed forward, into the room a beauti- 
ful little girl of seven. Close behind them followed a young woman 
of about sixteen years of age, beautiful also, but of that style of 
beauty partaking more of the aspect of some frail goddess of heathen 
mythology than of that purer, loftier type of expression so rarely to 
be met with in models of the present day. The three, though different 
in all else, had at least one common possession between them, an air 
of extreme poverty ; but each seemed to bear the common lot which 
fortune, or rather misfortune, had bestowed upon them in a manner 
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as different as their constitutional peculiarities were various. A 
flaunting reckless spirit showed itself too plainly in the demeanor of 
the goddess, a look of the deepest dejection rested upon the careworn 
and haggard countenance of the elder, while an expression of calm 
resignation, so little in harmony with the tender years of the child, 
told too plainly of her early initiation into the band of unfortunates 
who crave, and often in vain, their daily bread, and upon whom the 
sun of prosperity and of God’s mercy seems not to have as yet shone. 
The youngest and foremost of the group in advancing turned timidily 
to her mother, who directed and impelled her movements, and in soft 
musical accents said, “Questo @ il buon Signore.” With this flat- 
tering introduction, which at first somewhat startled and surprised me, 
our colloquy commenced. 

Poor little unfortunate! the circumstances to which I owed her 
kindly recognition of me were simply this: a few evenings before, 
when returning unusually late to my apartments in the happy quarter 
of the city, I was attracted by the sound of an angry female voice that 
proceeded from the open door of a grocer’s shop which lay directly on 
my route homeward. “Tell thy mother,” said a fury who stood near 
the doorway, “that I will no longer advance even a mouthful of bread 
to those who can earn it so easily by standing or sitting for it at the 
studios. If she be ill, where is La Carola, with her brazen face 
and fine airs, who can earn more money in one day than would feed 
you all a whole week —la birbona! What is the use of a handsome 
face and fine figure ””— the “groceress ” was uncommonly ill-favored 
in both respects —“ if a woman can’t make a living by them, and help 
a relative on a pinch?” 

I did not then notice the extreme beauty of the silent recipient of 
the brutal language —I saw that her little cloak and hood were 
ragged, that her feet were bare, and that the pavement on which she 
stood was frozen. Accosting the woman therefore, I said, “Give her 
what she asks ; nay more, let me add somewhat to the items,” naming 
a few necessary articles of which I thought a poor woman might 
stand in need. These were handed to her with now a bland smile, 
and with an expression almost of compassion for the little girl. I 
paid the reckoning, and not waiting for the thanks of the timid, half- 
frightened child, made the best of my way homeward. 

But to return to my visitors. The eldest of the group, in the usual 
tone of business, inquired if I was in want of models; I replied that 
I had no work on hand for the present, but that I might have in a few 
days, and begged her to come again. Carola, for it proved to be no 
other than the damsel so beautifully apostrophised by the shop-woman, 
seizing the opportunity, now made herself mistress of the situation. 
She had heard “Gigi,” the man-of-all-work, say that I was about to 
paint a goddess, and for that reason had come to know if I wanted 
her. This piece of information, volunteered by the over-loquacious 
and enterprising Luigi, was not without some slight shadow of founda- 
tion ; for tired to death with the innumerable studies from the “ pre- 
Raphaelite” school, and with the drawings which Pollastrini had 
compelled me to make in the courts and /oggie of Santa Maria 
Novella, I one day said to another student of art, equally bored, and 
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in his hearing, “I must leave the church and cloisters for awhile and 
betake myself to the Pantheon * ; my next subject shall be a goddess, 
and from the life.” My last words were remembered, and repeated 
when occasion offered to his friend and protégée of the profession. 

My aspirations had not yet led me to attempt so sublime a subject 
as an original Juno or a Venus, and I replied coldly in the negative ; 
but glancing quickly round the walls where my various cartoons were 
suspended, and among them a Madonna or two after Perugino, my 
indomitable visitor continued, “Perhaps ‘you may want me as the 
Virgin or a Magdalen ; I can sit for anything you like, but they tell 
me I am the best Venus in Florence; and, as you keep your studio 
nice and warm, I should like to sit for you now. It will be your cago 
d’opera, and you shall make your fortune by it.” 

I thanked her for her proffered aid in building up so speedily the 
fabric of my fortunes, but declined for the present the attempt through 
her instrumentality ; and turning to the little being whose thread-bare 
wrappings had been already removed by her mother, and whose blonde 
tresses fell in wavy luxuriance over a neck and shoulders of alabaster 
whiteness, I involuntarily exclaimed: “How beautiful! your little 
daughter might sit for an angel!” 

“She has often done so,” was the reply, with an expression of 
parental tenderness mingled with her simply professional praise of 
the infant model. “She has frequently sat to artists for the ‘nude’ 
in this bitter weather, and in colder places than this studio, where 
they have only a sca/dinot to warm one’s hands. Let her sit to you now, 
my good Signore. I ask but two pauls, and it is not dear considering 
that Margherita often takes cold by being undressed so long.” 

“She looks indeed like an angel, my good woman,” I replied, “ but 
I cannot attempt that subject just yet ;” and then it came into my 
mind that I might, a little in advance of the season, paint the Spring. 
Enough of her scanty apparel had been already removed by the eager 
mother, her neck and exquisitely proportioned arms were bare, and, 
with a look of encouragement to the child, I said, “That will do, 
mia piccola; you shall sit for me just as you are, and when you next 
come the Fioraia shall have found some flowers in spite of the season 
for you to play with.” The first sitting lasted a short while, but ere its 
conclusion my rejected Venus had left the party —no doubt to seek 
some one more willing to seize the opportunity of making his fortune. 
The two pauls bargained for I made three, and slipping a few crazzie 
into the tiny hand of my sitter, I dismissed them with the injunction 
of punctuality at the same hour on the ensuing day. 

Still a beginner, I required an unusual number of sittings, and my 
little acquaintance soon became on terms of the most friendly 
sociability with me — too young yet to imbibe to its fullest extent the 
impression there so sedulously and early inculcated, of the impassable 
barrier that must ever divide the rich from the poor, the high-born 
from the lowly. Besides, I was only an artist, and though a foreigner, 
and consequently rich, she could be prevailed upon to be reasonably 
familiar, although her mother often chided her for a want of proper 
respect. 





*The Pantheon, all the world knows, is in Rome; I spoke figuratively only. 
+ Scaldino, a small earthenware pot in which charcoal is burned. 
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The simple yet affecting tale of the mother somewhat interested 
me. ‘Though always humble, Maria Santucci had been born to better 
fortune than her present abject condition had at first led me to suppose. 
Possessed of a small dower, she had married in early life the first object 
of her affections, a man in her own sphere, who had wasted her means, 
and latterly those of her sister, through the pernicious habit of 
gambling, into which he had been enticed by the son of the nobleman 
under whose roof he had been reared, and in whose employment he 
had died, leaving herself, her sister Carolina, and |ittle Margherita 
entirely destitute.* Of her hard struggle to obtain a bare subsistence 
for herself and the two dependent upon her by the needle, and as 
an operative in the silk factory, she spoke with touching pathos ; and 
then with tears in her eyes she told how first she had been persuaded 
by the entreaties of Carolina, now almost grown to womanhood, to 
attend her in her engagements as a draped figure at the Academy, and 
afterwards while pursuing her more remunerative but objectionable 
calling as a nude model at the private studios in the neighborhood. 
Margherita, who sometimes accompanied them, had latterly been quite 
in demand for subjects suited to her tender years, and now shared 
with her aunt an occupation which, though innocent for herself, 
might lead to results which a much less scrupulous mother than 
Santucci would deplore. Present necessity was her excuse, and then 
as if in extenuation of her fault she would add, “It will not be for 
long, perhaps ; the nobleman whose son has ruined us may yet be 
moved to pity at our destitution, or his son may at last relent and give 
back to us what is so justly our own.” Delusive dream: the names 
of the two libertines were well known to me; they dwelt in the gay 
world, and mingled in a circle into which I was sometimes thrown. 
Neither father nor son was capable of any such generous impulse ; 
however, they furnished her a foundation upon which to build her 
hopes, and though it neither fed nor clothed her, it was a blessing 
nevertheless, and I sought not to destroy it. 

Careworn, and no longer young, she too had sometimes “stood ” 
for artists ; and when more familiar with her face, I recognised in its 
wasted lineaments, but still classic outline, one of the principal 
characters in Pollastrini’s best picture, “The Exiles of Siena.” The 
three models are here introduced: Maria, in the midst of a promiscu- 

. ous assembly of all ages, with Margherita, then an infant, in her arms, 
is seen repelling, with a lively expression of scorn depicted on her 
countenance, the advances of a soldier in the act of offering to her 
famished child a morsel of bread ; while Carolina, with heroic and 
maidenly dignity, clings firmly to the arm of her sister, and seems 
resolved to share the common lot of the other exiles as they leave 
forever the gate of their beloved city. The Professor had certainly 
idealised both women ; firmness of character and elevation of sentiment 
were not Santucci’s, nor were they Carola’s, who was simply beautiful, 
and, like her sister, not of the clay of which heroines are made. 

The piece I had now commenced was my first study from the life, 
entirely unassisted by the advice of my gifted instructor, who at that 
time chanced to be on a visit of a few weeks to a neighboring city. 





*A common vice among the young noblemen of Italy to gamble with their domestics. 
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| worked upon it with all the more assiduity for that very reason, 
calling in the aid of my little sitter more frequently than there was 
any occasion for. Margherita earned in that way a comfortable sum 
of money for her mother ; and with a present or two to herself at 
parting, I dismissed them, pleased with this episode in my monotonous 
life, and ultimately with my effort, which was pronounced by all, and 
by my teacher, a successful one. 

A month or two passed away. I frequently encountered the “ Venus,” 
sometimes accompanied by her sister, but more frequently unattended ; 
little Margherita also, now more lovely than ever and seemingly in 
better circumstances, who greeted me with a sunny smile, and her 
ever welcome “ Buon giorno, mio Signore.” The pursuit of the arts 
led me the ensuing spring to other parts of Italy and to Rome, in 
which city I lingered until mid-winter, when I returned to Florence, 
and once more resumed my labors in the old Convent of San Barnaba. 
I worked on diligently as before, every day gaining new proficiency, 
yet more and more humbled in my own estimation as I realised the 
truth — a sad one —that what had been already achieved by others 
Icould never hope to equal. I yearned, therefore, not to emulate the 
great masters, “the giants of old;” and in the choice of my 
subjects selected only such as my humble talents should enable me to 
treat with success. I had no use at that time for a Juno or a Venus, 
nor did I encounter La Carola in any of my journeyings to and 
from my studio. 

One morning of unusual severity in the month of January, I had 
more than an ordinary supply of work to engage the busy hands of 
that most officious but useful individual, Luigi. My brushes were to 
be cleaned, littered tables cleared, and the whole studio was to be set 
in order against the arrival of friends from the far-off home, who had 
notified me of their intention of visiting me in my sanctuary and 
inspecting my piece, then in progress, “The Dedication of Samuel in 
the Temple.” Gigi, after turning over with his wonted curiosity the 
numerous sketches I had made for this picture from the picturesque 
peasantry of the Campagna, exclaimed as he regarded one of a 
shepherd boy which I had chosen as my Samuel, “ Beautiful — but 
not so beautiful as the daughter of la Santucci—fovera creatura e 
tanto miserabile!” 

“Why miserable, Luigi?” I asked. 

“Oh, Signore, she is now near to death, and so very, very poor!” 

“Where do they live?” I demanded quickly, as a grateful feeling 
to one who had helped me to a happy inspiration mingled itself with 
ied pity for the unfortunate child. ‘Can I be of any assistance to 
them ?” 

“Yes, Signore, and they live near here, next to the silk factory. 
Margherita has been ill a long while, and they say she must die.” 

The appointment with my friends was that moment forgotten, or 
rather disregarded ; so leaving word with Luigi that I would return in 
a half hour, I hastened to the abode designated, and ascending the 
narrow stone staircase, up to the highest story of the house, was 
admitted into the small and comfortless apartment of Santucci. 

Little Margherita lay on an iron bedstead, covered only with a heap 
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of rags; the rest of the furniture of the chamber corresponding in 
every respect with the miserable appearance of her couch. Most of 
the light which came from a small window whose many missing panes 
were supplied with brown paper, fell upon the sleeping and seemingly 
lifeless child, whose labored breathing I, however, perceived as soon 
as quiet was restored after my entrance. 

“ How is Margheritina?” I asked of her somewhat startled mother ; 
“how is my little model?” 

“Oh, Signore,—and you to come and inquire after her! this is 
indeed an honor, my good Signore. Margherita shall not long be with 
us ; but it is the will of God.” 

At the sound of voices, and of one not very familiar to her, 
Margherita seemed to return to consciousness, and taking up the 
words of her mother, feebly murmured, “Il buon Signore, where is he, 
mama mia?” 

“Here, my child,” she said soothingly ; “he has come to inquire 
after you.” . 

“Oh, not to-day—not to-day ; when I am stronger I may go to 
him. It is cold, and the Englishman does not think to have his studio 
warm like the good Signore: I cannot go to him until the warm 
weather comes.” The child’s ideas were evidently confused, for she 
spoke of two persons incoherently. “My mother,” she continued, 
“T angered the good Signore when I broke the flower he gave me to 
hold in my hand: I saw it in his face, though he said he could paint 
it just as well with a broken stem. It was such a beautiful rose-bud, 
although it was winter ; but it was like spring there. I can go to him 
any day—to-morrow. I dreamed that he was painting my picture 
over again, but it was here, mother ; and I thought it strange, for you 
were weeping, and I thought we both had angered him.” 

“My little girl, my Margherita, do you remember me?” I asked, 
advancing nearer to the bed. “I have not come to-day for you to sit 
to me, but I heard you were ill, and have come to see what I can do 
for you. Another time, when you are stronger, I shall send for vou, 
and I will show you some pretty things which I have brought from 
far away, and from Rome where the great Pope lives.” 

With a few comforting words to her mother, and a promise of 
immediate assistance through their constant friend Gigi, I left them, 
tearing myself away from the poor woman, who, in the warmth of her 
gratitude, had seized my hand, devouring it with kisses and bathing it 
with her tears. “Oh, Signore,” she exclaimed, “God has sent you— 
we were starving !” 

Grateful that with means though limited it was yet in my power to 
relieve such misery, I retraced my steps to my studio, where I found 
Luigi, to whom I gave some necessary directions, and my friends, who 
had been for some time patiently awaiting my arrival. After exhibiting 
to them my various pieces, and the one then in hand, and listening to 
their many criticisms and suggestions, we all got into a carriage which 
stood in readiness for us at the portal, and drove out towards Fiesolé, 
in order to enjoy, as foreigners are disposed to think, the novel pros- 
hect of the whole Val d’Arno one sheet of snow, with its far-famed 
pver, now like a dark thread, wending its way towards the sea amid 
riills as white as any mountain in Norway. 
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A few days of unusual interruption ensued, and not without an 


occasional pang of self-reproach did I content myself by merely 
inquiring of Luigi about my little protégée — comforting myself, how- 
ever, with the reflection that all reasonable wants had been supplied, 
that in this bitter weather the long disused stufa would be again 
bright with burning vine-trimmings and fragrant pine-cones, and that 
Margherita would repose more pleasantly under the new bed-clothing 
which I had purchased and sent to her. 

One morning when the inclemency of the weather had somewhat 
abated, and I had repaired as usual to my studio, I found Gigi at his 
post, but with an air of unwonted seriousness depicted on his counte- 
nance. 

“ How is Margheritina?” I- asked. 

I saw her mother but for a moment,” he answered, “and I think 
she wanted to see you, though she did not tell me to ask you to come. 
She said, too, her little girl when awake talked so much of il buon 
Signore, and constantly inquired when she was to go to you.” 

“T will go again, Luigi,” I replied ; “perhaps they may want some- 
thing that I have omitted to send them ;” and immediately closing the 
studio, I proceeded to the abode of Santucci. 

Margherita appeared to sleep tranquilly on her little bed now clean 
and comfortably arranged; her long dark lashes resting upon her 
still rounded though pallid cheeks, and her hair falling in golden 
waves upon her spotless pillow. My entrance only slightly disturbed 
her, and in her sleep she muttered, “I will go to him, not in the old 
dress I wore when I first saw him, but in the new one he gave me. 
Mother,” she continued, now slightly opening her eyes, “do you 
think he will often want me to sit for him? Do not take me to the 
sculptor ; no, not till I am strong and well, and when I cannot take 
cold.” 

“ Rest assured,” said her mother, weeping, “you shall go no more 
to the sculptor, but to the Signore, who has come again to see you.” 

“Yes,” I said, “ you shall sit often for me, my poor Margherita, but 
not now ; when you are strong and well, and can come to me with 
your rosy cheeks and pleasant smile, then I shall need you.” 

At the sound of my voice Margherita feebly attempted to raise her 
head, but the bright lustre that beamed from her azure eyes and the 
burning hectic flush which suffused her cheek told too plainly that 
she was dying. I assisted her in her efforts to rise, and her mother 
then administered to her some nourishment, of which she barely 
tasted. 

“Signore,” she said, as she languidly rested her head upon my arm, 
“vou have been very good to us; may God reward you a hundred 
times in Paradise!” 

This was the set phrase of the professional beggar of Florence, but 
from the lips of the dying child it was a benediction indeed. “God 
cares for us all, my child,” I answered ; “I have given to you only a 
part of what he has so bountifully bestowed upon me. Thank God 
for providing for all of us.” 

“He is bountiful to all,” she replied, “but few are bountiful in 
return, or my poor mother should not have suffered so.” She thought 
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not of herself and of the miserable life she had led to support them 
both. “If I should die, oh, who shall care for my poor mamma! for 
even Carola has left us.” 

She spoke in language beyond her years, but the effort was too 
much for her, and sinking upon her pillow for a few moments she 
seemed to sleep ; then, with eyes still closed, she murmured feebly, 
“IT cannot go; when I am stronger I will go and sit for the good 
Signore who paints the Spring. Oh take me to him, mother,” she 
resumed, opening her eyes and staring wildly around the room, “ take 
me to him now ; you want food, and it cannot make me ill to sit to 
him.” 

Her lips were for some minutes mute, her eyes half closed, while a 
dreamy and ineffable calmness overspread her heavenly countenance, 
“Mother,” she continued, now more softly, “I am going where there 
is always Spring ; where the good God lives, and the Madonna, and 
Jesus who blessed the children of the poor.” 

Turning her head gently upon her pillow and closing forever those 
beautiful eyes, in a few seconds she had ceased to breathe. 

Struck by the extreme loveliness of the dead child, I remained 
rooted to the spot, even after the first burst of the mother’s anguish 
had in a measure subsided. The poor woman herself seemed struck 
with the angelic beauty of the little girl ; for what parents are ever 
insensible to the beauty of their offspring? and with the Italians of 
every condition there is a delicate appreciation of all that is beautiful. 
Through her sobs she cried, “Paint her now, just as she is, my 
Signore ; it will be the last sitting for my poor blighted Margherita.” 
I at once assented to her request, now at least not a professional one, 
and repairing quickly to my studio, returned with the necessary 
materials for a primary but last sketch. Taking from a vase on my 
table a beautiful rose-bud, I placed it, on entering the chamber of 
death, in her tiny and still yielding hand. In my finished picture it 
has a broken stem. 

The sun of a short winter day had not yet set, and a few stray 
beams, which found their way through the small window of the apart- 
ment, yet lingered among the fairy curls of my passive sitter, as I 
sadly completed my task, when the door was pushed rudely open, and 
who should appear but the veritable Carola in propria persona! 
Scarce heeding the presence of a stranger, or in her hasty survey of 
the chamber mistaking me for a physician, she demanded in an 
eager, abrupt, and authoritative tone: “The dress that I am to wear 
at the masquera to-night —is it finished? Crowds of people will be 
disappointed if I am not there ;” and not observing anything peculiar 
in the appearance of her sister, whom she had of late generally seen 
in tears, she continued in her most voluble strain: “ Oh, I shall have 
such fine times this Carnival—the Paliana or Teatro Nuovo every 
night, and Signore Lanfredi has promised that when La Galatea is 
finished he will take me to hear Ristori if it costs him ten scudi!” 
then turning to the bed of death, with an air of supercilious indiffer- 
ence she asked, “ How is Margherita?” * 

“Carolina, your dress stands unfinished, and Margherita sits for the 
last time to the good Signore,” was the reply of the outraged and sor- 
rowing mother. 
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Slowly collecting my pencils, and shaking kindly the hand of San- 
tucci, with a nod of cold recognition to “la Carola,” I left the apart- 
ment — reflecting as I sadly returned to my studio that God had been 
indeed bountiful to this child of adversity in saving her from a darker 
career. 

The inmates of the house where Santucci resided, as soon as they 
learned that Margherita was dead, had made the most speedy arrange- 
ments for her interment, believing that she had died of some infectious 
disease ; and in the evening when I closed my studio and was bending 
my steps homeward, I saw in the distance the torches of the “ Brethren 
of the Misericordia,” and heard the solemn chanting of the friars as 
they bore her to her last resting-place among the children of the 
poor. 

My piece, begun under such melancholy circumstances, I finished 
after weeks of patient labor. It was exhibited first at the Florentine 
Exhibition, and subsequently at the Royal Academy of London, 
where, with the title of “Little Nell,” it found a purchaser in a 
wealthy English lady; but to me it has ever been My Angel of 
Florence. 

ASHLEY. 


REVIEWS. 


The University Memorial. Biographical Sketches of Alumni of the 
University of Virginia who fell in the Confederate War. By Rev. 
John Lipscomb Johnson, B. A. Baltimore: Turnbull Brothers. 
1871. (With Portraits.) 


W* dismiss all critical feeling from our mind in taking up 
this volume. To comment on, or even to examine its 
literary merit, would be mere trifling, when its pages are so filled 
with solemn and deep suggestiveness. Here we have the biographical 
sketches of about two hundred men, all alumni of a single University, 
all occupying high social position, and nearly all young, who ded in 
the defence of their State and of the cause which she had pronounced 
to be just. 

These young men left luxurious homes—not reluctantly, but 
eagerly, refusing to be detained — for the hardships and sufferings of 
the camp and the field ; they were among the foremost where danger 
was to be met, the most cheerful when privations were to be encoun- 
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tered ; they employed the gifts which had been the charm of the social 
circle, to cheer the march and the bivouac, and the talents which would 
have won them distinction, in imparting their own enthusiasm to their 
comrades ; and they died —some on the field, some in the hospital — 
never doubting, never regretting, or only regretting that they could 
not witness the triumph of the cause for which they died. Can we 
read the lesson, do we comprehend the legacy they have left us? If 
so, they have not died in vain. 

Was their cause wrong? Still, all honor to them, for they believed 
it right, and sealed that conviction with their blood. But suppose it 
was right —immutably right — as right now as ten years ago? Sup- 
pose that in truth they fell not for the South only, but for the cause of 
civic liberty in all the States? Suppose they were maintaining the 
freedom and dearest rights of even the very men who made war 
upon them, not knowing what they were doing? If this be so, as we 
have not the faintest shadow of doubt it is, then the day will come 
when not these only but every name in the bright roll of Southern 
dead, will be recognised for what they are, the martyrs and heroes of 
the whole land. 


Thistle-down. By Esmeralda Boyle. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1871. 


Tuis volume of poems belongs to a class of which we see many 
specimens, yet without any abatement of the amazement and per- 
plexity they excite in us. We can understand why poets write poetry, 
and we can understand why blockheads scribble doggerel ; but this is 
altogether a different affair, and we can not understand it. Here isa 
lady, evidently of refined tastes and strong sympathies for what is 
good and fair, evidently a loving reader of the best poets— a lady 
morever, we are confident, of more than average culture and of good 
intelligence, who is under the delusion that a thing which has neither 
novelty nor interest in prose, may be made so generally interesting as 
to be worth publishing in a book by merely dividing it into rhymed 
lines. We take an example at random :— 


“A little bark went out to sea; 
The sea was calm, the air was bland, 
And music swept melodiously 
Back to the land. 


“But soon the storm rushed o’er the sea; 
The wind arose, the clouds grew dark. 
Yet music sighed unceasingly 
From out the bark. 


“The bark went down beneath the sea; 
Sut still forever sweeps along, 
Unfaltering and melodiously, 
The poet’s song.” 


Now let us subject these lines to the test of a prose version, in which, 
the delusive graces of metre and rhyme being removed, we can give 
undivided attention to the novelty and beauty of the thoughts :— 
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“The schooner Zsmera/da went to sea with a favorable wind on the 
quarter and a light searunning. ‘There were several skilled musicians 
among the passengers, and the persons on shore who had seen her off 
could distinctly hear them playing various favorite melodies. ‘Towards 
sunset, however, a heavy squall came on, and it rapidly grew dark. 
The crew of the Betsey Fane lugger report having seen the Zsmeralda 
heading N. E.4.N., and scudding under storm-sails, apparently in 
distress. ‘They persist in the singular statement that there was ‘a 
fiddle going on deck.’ There can scarcely be a doubt that she has 
foundered with all hands on board. 

“We hardly know how to account for the singular and irrational 
conduct of the passengers ; it may, however, perhaps find a parallel 
in some of our minor poets, who will persist in piping their melodies 
when that is precisely the very last thing that they ought to be doing.” 

Now we will leave it to any unprejudiced reader if this be not a 
very fair prosaic version of the poem. In point of fact we have added 
interest by the little touches of detail ; and we flatter ourself that we 
have tacked on the moral much more dexterously than by the mere 
“But” of the original. And does anybody see anything in it to 
justify its occupying a page of tinted paper and being clasped in 
bevelled covers tinted Bismarck bourru ? 

And yet in justice we must say that this book contains one fancy 
of exquisite beauty. ‘The writer is describing a bird, and asks — 

Who, of mortal masters, ever 
Wrought such things — 


Made a golden song, and gave it 
Flashing wings ? 


The golden gate of poetry can not be hopelessly shut to one who has 
said that. 
W. H. B. 


The Daughter of an Egyptian King. From the German of George 
Ebers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 


Or all the tasks which the writer of fiction can set himself, there is 
none so difficult as to reproduce in living form and color the persons 
of a time long gone by ; to show them to us as actual living breathing 
men and women in whom we recognise the common humanity. If 
Herr Ebers has not succeeded in this, it is because the task is impos- 
sible. He has certainly succeeded most wonderfully in constructing 
out of the brief narrative in Herodotus, a story of high interest, in 
animating it with vivid details, and weaving a consistent plot into the 
whole, without straining or distorting the historical account. 

The scene opens in Egypt during the reign of Amasis ; and the 
author’s thorough study of Egyptian antiquities has enabled him to 
present to our mind’s eye most graphic pictures of the strangest 
civilisation the world has ever seen. From Egypt we are taken to 
Babylon, and in like manner are shown the only less strange civilisation 
of Assyria and Persia, and the court of Cambyses, the mad son of 
the great Cyrus. 
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The Persian invasion and conquest of Egypt are dramatically 


narrated, and the story closes with the overthrow of the false Smerdis 
and the Magi, and the accession of Darius the son of Hystaspes. 

While as a mere story this book has great interest, we would 
especially commend it for its faithful and striking delineations of the 
daily life, the public ceremonies, and the worship of those two 
vonderful nations whose chief cities were on the Nile and the 
Euphrates. Our space will allow us but one extract : it is the landing 
of the Persian embassy to King Amasis, at Sais on the Nile 


Five days after the dinner at the house of Rhodope, there was gathered at the 
harbor at Sais an immense crowd: Egyptians of every age, sex, and rank stood 
densely packed on the edge of the river; soldiers, and merchants in white robes 
trimmed with gaudy fringe, whose length indicated the rank of the wearer, mingled 
themselves with the herd of muscular, half-naked men, whose only garment con- 
sisted of an apron, the ordinary dress of the vulgar ; naked children squeezed and 
pushed and fought each other for the best place — women, clad in short cloaks, held 
up their children that these might not lose the coveted sight. A crowd of dogs and 
cats spit and snapped around the feet of the lookers-on, who moved with the greatest 
care, so as not to hurt the sacred animals. Constables with long staves, whose metal 
tops bore the name of the king, maintained order and quiet, taking especial care 
that no one was pushed into the branch of the Nile, which in the time of the inunda- 
tion flowed up to the walls of Sais,—a precaution which several accidents fully 
just ified. ? 

On the broad steps, lined with sphinxes, which ied down to the water from the 
garden of the palace, was an assemblage of a very different sort. Here, upon stone 
benches, sat the most honored of the priests in long white garments, with white 
fillets on their heads, and white staves in their hands. In their midst one could 
distinguish the chief judge by the waving ostrich-feather in his cap, though some of 
the priests wore smaller ones, and by a costly amulet of sapphire which hung ona 
go! Iden chain upon his breast. The captains of the Egyptian army wore parti- 
colored coats, and in their belts short swords ; a division of the body- -cuard, armed 
with battle-axes, daggers, bows, and huge shields, was stationed on the right of the 
steps ; on the left were Greek soldiers in the Ionic dress; their new commander, 
our friend Aristomachus, stood with some inferior officers apart from the Egyptians, 
near the colossal statues of Psamtic I. which looked ‘down upon the river from the 
space above the stairs. In front of these, on a silver chair, sat the heir-apparent, 
Ps: umtic, dressed in a close-fitting coat embroidered in gold ; he was surrounded by 
the most eminent of the courtiers, chamberlains, counsellors, and friends of the bine 
who carried flabella, and wands tipped with golden lotos-flowers, in their hands. 

The crowd vented their impatience by shouting and singing, while the priests 
and nobles sat in dignified silence on the steps opposite ; each in his calmness, and 
with his stiff, artificial curls, and precisely-cut false beard, looking like the great 
images which sit motionless in their places, gazing solemnly and fixedly on the 
eternal river. 

Suddenly a lateen sail of scarlet and blue silk was seen in the distance. The 
people shouted with joy, “ There they are!” ‘Take care, now, you'll hurt the 
cat!” ‘Nurse, hold the girl higher that she may see something!” ‘“ Look out 
now, Sebak, you’ll push me into the water!” “See there, Phcenician, the boys are 
putting burrs into your beard!” ‘ Now, now, Greek, you needn’t think Egypt 
belongs to you because Amasis lets you live on the holy stream !” 

‘‘Impudent scoundrels, these Greeks ! down with them!” exclaimed a temple- 
servant. “Down with the pig-eaters and. despisers of the gods!” sounded from all 
sides. 

The crowd began to carry its intentions into effect ; the officers, however, would 
not allow themselves to be jested with, and bringing into’ play their long rods, soon 
restored quiet. 

The huge, motley sails, easily distinguishable among the hundred blue, white. 
and brown ones of the smaller Nile- boats, approached the expectant crowd. Then 
the heir-apparent and the grandees rose from their places. ‘The trumpeters of the 
king sounded a fanfare of welcome as the first of the ships reached the steps ; the 
vessel was richly gilded, and bore on its beak the silver image of a sparrow-hawk : 
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in the middle of it stood a golden canopy with a scarlet top ; under this lay large 
cushions ; in the forepart of the ship along the bulwarks sat twelve rowers, their 
aprons fastened by costly braces. Under the canopy were six men gorgeously 
dressed and noble to look upon. 

Before the ship had fairly touched the shore, the first to spring upon the steps 
was the youngest of all, a glorious, fair-haired youth, At sight of him, from the 
lips of many a young Egyptian girl a prolonged “Oh” of admiration escaped, and 
even the solemn expression of some of the dignitaries brightened into a pleasant 
smile. The cause of all this sensation, Bartia, the son of the late, and brother ot 
the reigning king of Persia, had received from nature all that the heart of twenty- 
two could ask. From under the blue and white cloth which was woven round his 
tiara, thick, golden hair escaped in wanton profusion ; his blue eyes shone with life 
and mirth, kindness and mischief; and pride, too, had a place there; his noble face 
was worthy to be the subject for a Grecian chisel; and his slender, muscular figure 
showed great strength and activity ; his beauty was only equalled by the splendor 
of his dress. In the middle of the tiara which he wore gleamed a star of diamonds 
and turquoise. His upper garment, of heavy white gold brocade reaching to his 
knees, was fastened at the waist by a girdle of blue and white, the royal colors of 
Persia; he wore a short golden sword, whose handle and sheath were studded with 
white opals and blue turquoises ; his pantaloons, gathered in at the ankles, half 
covered his bright blue leather shoes. His naked, sinewy arms, which the flowing 
sleeves of his dress allowed to be seen, were adorned with several costly bracelets 
of gold and precious stones, and from his slender neck a gold chain hung down upon 
his broad chest. 

Following him came Darius, the son of Hystaspes, an illustrious young Persian 
of royal blood, dressed like Bartia, but more plainly ; the third was an old man with 
snow-white hair and a mild, pleasant face. He wore a long purple garment and 
yellow Lydian boots ; his appearance was very unassuming, and yet this simple old 
man had been not long before the most envied peyson of his time, whose name has 
for more than two thousand years been the nickname of the very rich; in him we 
recognise Croesus, the dethroned king of Lydia, who was now living as a friend and 
adviser at the court of Cambyses, and who had accompanied Bartia to Egypt as his 
mentor. After -him came Prexaspes, the special ambassador of the king ; Zopyrus, 
the son of Megabyzus, a noble Persian, friend of Bartia and Darius ; last of all 
appeared Gyges, the thin, pale son of Croesus, who, having become dumb in his 
fourth year, had recovered his speech in the agony he went through at the taking of 
Sardis. 


Chips from a German Workshop. By Max Miiller, M.A. Vol. 11 
New York: C. Scribner & Co. 1871. 


Tuts volume of Professor Miiller’s shorter essays and occasional 
pieces — chips flung off while engaged at his serious work of editing 
the Vedas, for thus we understand his quaint titke—while perhaps 
not so interesting to the scholar as the previous volumes, may, very 
likely, be found, on the whole, more entertaining by the unlearned 
reader. 

Certainly to all who at all concern themselves with the history of 
letters, the first essay, on “ German Literature,” will prove of extreme 
interest. “The history of literature,” Prof. Miiller well says, “ reflects 
and helps us to interpret the political history of a country. It 
contains, as it were, the confession which every generation, before it 
passed away, has made to posterity.’ 

Germany can hardly be said to have had a national literature until 
the thirteenth century. But under the chivalrous’ and national 
emperors of the splendid Hohenstaufen dynasty, a characteristic 
Teutonic literature burst at once into bloom. This was the period of 
chivalrous romances, of ardent devotional poetry, of the Minnesingers 
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and their lays of love ; all fresh, vigorous, and youthful. The patriot- 
ism which extinguished the Suabian dynasty did not die on the 
scaffold with Corradin, but lived on in the hearts of men. Yet the 
literature underwent a change. In the dark years that followed, 
men’s hearts grew heavy and bitter, and stern moral teachings or 
biting satire took the place of hopeful joyousness. Now the cities 
began to appear as a third political power which had arisen in the 
contest between the Church and the Emperors ; and Arts and Letters 
took refuge within their walls and acquired a burgher coloring. Like 
the craftsmen, the Master-singers formed themselves into guilds, and 
“poetry became a trade like any other.” For two centuries the 
literature of Germany seemed to have lost all its fire: dry chronicles, 
moral apologues, and poems where an elaborately ingenious metrical 
construction vainly aspired to replace the lack of inspiration, form its 
staple. 

One important exception, however, must be noticed, and that is the 
works of the theological Mystics, such as Eckhart and Tauler, who, 
in Prof. Miiller’s opinion, kept alive a vital religion, and prepared the 
way for Luther. 

“With Luther, the literary language of Germany became New High- 
German. A change of language invariably betokens a change in the 
social constitution of the country. In Germany this change marks 
the rise of a new aristocracy which is henceforth to reside in the 
universities.” But with the concentration of letters in the universities, 
came in the blighting influence of pedantry. Learned men affected 
to despise the public, and care only for an audience of their 
own class; and it was considered a derogation for any scholar to 
write in the language of the people. ‘This pedantic isolation, with the 
desolation and exhaustion of the Thirty-Years’ War, prostrated German 
literature for two centuries, to burst anew into splendid bloom under 
Lessing, Wieland, Goethe and Schiller. 

A very pleasing paper in this collection is the sketch of the poet 
Wilhelm Miller, the father of the author, a graceful and vigorous 
lyrist, whose poems are not as well known to English readers as their 
merits deserve. A few pieces—not, we think, his best —are given 
in an admirable translation. 

Several of these essays, such as that on “A German Traveller in 
England, a. D. 1598,” “Cornish Antiquities,” “Are there Jews in 
Cornwall?” “The Insulation of St. Michael’s Mount,” are more espe- 
cially adapted to the English public ; but they are not without interest 
for us as exemplifying the characteristic thoroughness of the German 
investigator, even in minor matters, and the dexterity with which the 
great philologist draws his arguments from language. 

A very considerable portion of the work is devoted to a sketch of 
Bunsen’s life, and letters from him, which contain many interesting 
foreshadowings of recent movements in Germany—a condition of 
things which Prof. Miiller views with high approbation. 

The work is produced in that handsome style in which the pub- 
lishers have already furnished us with so many works of sterling 
value ; and it is, in every sense, a book for the library. We will call 
their attention to two errors: one is the spelling “ Melancthon ” for 
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“Melanchthon”, and the other “I can do otherwise” for “I can not 
do otherwise”, in the translation of Luther’s memorable words: 


“ Hier stehe ich: ich kann nicht anders: Gott hilf mir!” 
W. H. B. 


The Trade Circular Annual for 1871. New York: Office of the 
Trade Circular. 


In this work the editor (Mr. F. Leypoldt of the firm of Leypoldt & 
Holt) has introduced to the American public a device the utility of 
which has long been appreciated in Germany, the land of books and 
catalogues. Here, in a single volume, conveniently indexed, we may 
see the titles, sizes, prices, and publishers’ names of all the books 
published in the United States during the past year, as well as a list 
of the principal books published in England. We have also the 
circulars and order-lists of the principal publishers, and an immense 
amount of miscellaneous literary and trade information, useful not 
alone to book-dealers, but to the reading public. It is a book which 
we shall take care to keep within easy reach of our hand. 


Wonderful Escapes. Revised from the French of F. Bernard, and 
original chapters added. By Richard Whiting. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. 


Tuis, if not one of the most instructive, will probably be one of the 
most popular of the series — Zhe /ilustrated Library of Wonders. It 
contains some thirty narratives of marvellous escapes, from Pausanias’ 
old story of Aristomenes of Messene, down to Head-Centre Stephens’s 
escape from the Richmond Bridewell. Some are already familiar, 
such as the famous story of Baron Trenck, about which Carlyle, 
Frederick’s eulogist, is naturally somewhat skeptical ; while others 
are less known, but not less remarkable, such as the escape of that 
cynical scamp, Casanova, from the Piombi of Venice. (By the way, 
why does not somebody give us an expurgated edition of that old 
reprobate’s memoirs? ‘There are things worth reading in them that 
might be picked out of the draff.) 

The book is handsomely illustrated. 


The Housewife. By Mrs. Sarah A. Elliott. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1870. 


SINCE the termination of the war, which changed the merry careless 
negro with no thought for the future, into the uneasy saturnine freed- 
man with no assured home and no security for the morrow, and turned 
adrift those humble members of many a happy family, there has been 
some apprehension that the choice secrets of the far-famed Southern 
cookery might ere long be lost to mankind. 

To prevent so deplorable a catastrophe, several Southern ladies 
have recently published cookery books containing the most approved 
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recipes for the standard dishes and dainties of the Southern cvésine ; 
and one of the best of these is Mrs. Elliott’s. Upon this point we do 
not speak from our own knowledge, which, we blush to say, is mere 
zero in culinary matters ; but upon the authority of a lady expert in 
those mysteries, who has submitted the book to practical tests, and 
pronounces it orthodox. 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


¢ * ANP it is also recorded that the Azouri have an ancient 

custom which seems to me well worthy of admiration. For 
with them, as with the Persians of old, to tell the truth is regarded as the 
chief of all virtues, and lying of all things basest and most dishonorable. 
Wherefore the children of the common people are taught from infancy to 
speak without fail the truth in all things. And the children of the nobles, 
as is fit, are taught a still more vehement observance of the truth; while the 
princes of the royal house are bred to speak the truth even more prodigiously 
than they. 

“ And on the festival of their great god Sunph, which happens on the day 
of the vernal equinox (when their year also begins), the prince who is the 
heir-apparent to the throne has to exhibit himself to the people assembled 
in the great square before the gate of the king’s palace, and show his skill 
in all manly exercises, and above all in speaking the truth. For by this they 
see that he is worthy to reign over them. And after him the sons of the 
satraps and royal governors of provinces do likewise, each according to his 
degree. 

“ Now when the martial exercises (which differ not greatly from those 
of the Greeks) are over, the prince is led to the top of a small mound, 
and all the people gather round that they may hear him speak the truth. 
And there are heralds, chosen for the loudness of their voices, who repeat 
after him his words, that all may hear the truth spoken, in which this people 
take a marvellous delight. 

“Then, when silence has been thrice commanded, the high-priest offers a 
brief prayer, and then an elephant is brought before the prince. And the 
high-priest says in a loud and solemn voice ..... uf 

Thus far we had read in that miracle of learning and tediousness, Dr. 
Eberhardus Setiger’s Urgeschichtliche Bedngstigungen (Francofurti ad 
Moenum, 1642) when the drowsiness against which we had been long 
struggling overcame us, the coarse black German characters swam before 
our eyes, and we fell asleep. 

And we dreamed that we were in a strange country and in the midst of a 
throng of people in uncouth garb—though, as is common in dreams, 
nothing of it all seemed strange to us at the time. The men were dressed, 
for the most part, in black garments, like the crows that afflict the infancy of 
corn-fields ; and the women in attire of brilliant colors: we noticed moreover 
that many of the latter, though apparently in health, assumed the posture of 
one suffering from internal pains. 

It was evident, from the excitement prevailing, that a scene of extraordinary 
interest was about to be enacted ; and suddenly, without inquiry, we became 
conscious that the people of this strange country were all assembled to hear 
their great men, their chiefs and leaders, speak the truth, which is the way 
they have of choosing their rulers, for he that declares to them a great, 
sublime, and palatable truth is chosen to govern them during the space of 
one Olympiad, and he is likewise empowered to select his assistants in 
governing from the number of those who speak the most significant and 
memorable truths upon this august occasion. 

Now the festival at which we found ourselves assisting, proved to be none 
other than the feast of Hombombax, who is the chief object of worship in 
that country; that deity who is fabled to be the first-born of Fraud and 
Ignorance, and from whose loins sprang Claptrap and Pseudo-Success. His 
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altar was there, a dainty piece of workmanship, of papier maché, elaborately 
gilded and draped with a cotton-velvet cloth ; his image also, a Protean 
form that assumed in every one’s eyes the shape incarnated of his most 
selfish desires. And before the altar and the idol stood the high-priest, 
chosen for his skill upon the trapéze (as is the custom of that country), and 
his name was MacFagus. And as we looked the multitude shouted and 
clapped their hands, for the high-priest, whose name was MacFagus, went 
up before the altar and cut many ridiculous capers like a saltimbank (for 
that is the most approved fashion of worship in that country), and turned to 
the god Hombombax and made to him the gesture of highest reverence of 
that people, to wit: the thumb of the right hand applied to the end of the 
nose, and the fingers spread abroad with a gentle wavy motion like that of 
the wings of butterflies settled over a puddle ; and as he signed the priest 
prayed also, saying: “O object of our faith, far-reaching Hombombax, we 
believe in thee and in thy discipline, in thy gospel of Twaddle and in thy 
rubrics of Bosh; reward us, therefore, according to our belief.” And the 
image nodded, and the altar smoked, and the multitude shouted long and 
loud, for they had faith in Hombombax, and were wondrous proud of their 
high-priest MacFagus, both for his oratory and his ground and lofty tumbling , 
which were both incomparable of their kind. 

Then there stepped upon the platform by the altar, the ruler of that land, 
a mighty warrior, by name Doroleptes Alogus, whose face was like a bill- 
sticker’s board from which the bills have been scraped off. Now Alogus 
wore a cavalry hat for crown, and his robes of state were girt about his 
waist in a military sash, while his sceptre was a bayonet, and his edicts 
were written on cartridge-paper. And at his lips was a pipe, even a peace- 
pipe, fashioned in the shape of a tomahawk, upon the bloody blade of which 
was inscribed, “Let Us Have Peace’’, the truth whereby Alogus came 
to rule that land. Then the high-priest interrogated him and asked: “ How 
shall a great people be rightly governed?” But Alogus made a horrible 
grimace and shuffled his feet and said nothing, but only waved the tomahawk 
pipe, and flourished the bayonet sceptre. Then MacFagus dexterously 
held to the lips of Alogus a glass containing an amber-colored liquid, the 
frequent source of inspirations in that country, and the warrior drank eagerly, 
and thereupon his rusty jaws were unhinged and he answered and said: 
“Give and Receive!” And all the people shouted, and declared that this 
was a truth even sublimer than the truth engraved upon the peace-pipe; 
and they vowed that Doroleptes Alogus must rule them again for four 
years, for the truth was in him and he alone must dispense it, albeit they 
confessed that he did so but costively. And we saw in the dream that 
many of the multitude thronged about Alogus and kissed his foot and 
loaded him with presents ; and those who gave received from him again four- 
fold, of offices and honors and lucrative emoluments, and those who gave not 
were prodded with the point of the bayonet-sceptre and written down in the 
black book whose leaves were of cartridge-paper. 

Then approached the altar with stately step and often turnings of the 
head to see himself observed, and swelling chest, and hyacinthine locks 
ambrosially perfumed, a Wondrous Being, like as the cock turkey is among 
the fowls of the dunghill. And the multitude shouted and clapped their 
hands, and the high-priest did reverence and cried aloud: “O eloquent 
Pultiscerebrum” (for such was his name), “ bestow upon us truth according 
to our measure, from the great store which is in thy keeping.” Then Pultis- 
cerebrum opened his mouth and spake, and there came therefrom abundance 
of sound and fury, but no sense nor intelligible words that we could apprehend. 
But the multitude shouted and waxed glad for the sublime truths he spake 
unto them, and some averred that Pultiscerebrum’s truths entitled him to 
become ruler of the land. Thereat Alogus frowned, and wrote in the 
black book, and his minions circulated about among the crowd, whereupon 
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the multitude fell away from Pultiscerebrum, as from one on whom are seen 
the tokens of leprosy. Then did Pultiscerebrum rave against Alogus and 
vilify him exceedingly; but the more he reviled the more the multitude 
fell away from him, until at last one of the crowd did prick him with a 
bayonet, whereupon he burst like a great bubble, discharging much noisome 
vapor, and that was the end of Pultiscerebrum. 

After him there came forward another statesman whom the people saluted 
by the name of Cochlearius, and promised themselves much entertainment 
from, for his performances had been many. This was a squat hero with eyes 
like those of the lobster, great at leaping and diving, and could roar like a 
donkey over the bars of a parish pound. But lo! even while they awaited 
his discourse, the high-priest detected him purloining the plated apparatus 
of the altar, and conveying the shoddy velvet altar-cloth into his pocket ; 
and this neither the priest nor people could endure (albeit they had much 
enjoyed seeing Cochlearius ingeniously plundering the goods of others), so 
the priest cried lustily, “ Sacrilege ! Sacrilege !” and they dismissed him with 
ignominy, and he retired, nothing abashed, but sorry in respect of the silver. 

Then the multitude fell to a great shouting as a female came upon the 
platform of the altar ; and they huzza’d to her and saluted her as “ the Coming 
Woman,” though why they should do so we could not discern, seeing she 
was already,come and in terrible shape. For there was no comeliness in 
her, but she took the platform with long strides, and looked the multitude 
adventurously in the face, so that we were constrained to turn away, abashed 
by her bold staring. Nor was this Coming Woman clad otherwise than as 
the men of that land, save that she seemed to wear her garments rather in 
pursuit of a defiant symbolism than for comfort and decency as men are 
wont to do; and she disdained the soft pleasing graces of her sex, nor 
waited until the high-priest should interrogate her, but held the multitude 
with a glittering eye, crying with a shrill voice, like the voice of the unme- 
lodious rain-crow: “ My mission is to define the truth for the women of this 
generation. And there is but one truth that concerns us, and that truth is — 
Obedience to Affinities!” And she turned and discomfited the high-priest 
with her eye, so that he meekly responded: “ Yea, Sister, it is so! Behold, 
I am ready to discharge my office. Draw nigh, you and your affinities, and 
I will marry you, even swiftly and often.” * 

Then the Coming Woman, her mission sanctioned, turned toward the 
multitude as if to seek there her affinities, and turned so eagerly that all the 
males therein shrank back dismayed, lest peradventure (for so it seemed) 
she might have an affinity for every one of them, and hale them to the altar 
without their leave. But presently they recovered themselves, and took her 
truth for very truth and rejoiced thereat exceedingly. 

And now there came forward another sister, a winsome wee thing, who 
smiled and seemed as if she would blush (but did not), and the high-priest 
fondled her and proclaimed that she would reveal to them truths of the 
development and progress of national taste and art, in that she possessed 
the secret denied to the strong and skilful men of the land. And thereupon 
the multitude did applaud as men distraught (as belike they were); and the 
winsome wee sister, with a face all dimpled with smiles, and a little tittery 
tee-hee of silvery laugh, said softly: “No secret is mine but a very small 
and simple one: to have willing lips and to dispense soft kisses to the grave 
seniors of the Grand Council of Worshipful Elders !” 

Now approached the altar a tall man of long and saturnine countenance ; 
and all the people cried, “This is Poecilus, the great historian ! now shall 
we hear more truth!’? And they stood with lips half-open, like fainting 
wayfarers in the desert of Zin. Then the high-priest, whose name was 
MacFagus, solemnly asked him: “ How should the history of your own 
country be written?” And he made answer, “In such a way as to subserve 
the interests of my party and secure a fat office for myself”’ Then the 
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people grew frantic with joyous appreciation of this sublime truth, and seized 
Peecilus and bore him in triumph on their shoulders to Doroleptes Alogus, 
the mighty warrior and ruler, who gave him to whiff the pipe of peace, the 
bloody tomahawk aforesaid, and did adorn him with costly apparel and 
bestow upon him diplomas of exalted office, and did bespeak him to write 
the history of his own reign. 

Now followed a great sensation in the multitude, and they shouted for 
“the Poet!” “the Poet!” And there came forward a substantial, burgher- 
like person, well clad, but eccentrically, in rich robes that seemed to be 
parti-colored products of all looms of all nations, climes, and ages. Anda 
cry went up from the crowd: “ Hail, Dolichetzrus, the great original poet!” 
And the high-priest did reverence unto him as if he were indeed the incar- 
nate type and symbol of the great divinity Hombombax (as in sooth he 
seemed to be), and said: “O sweet singer, give us some of the truths that 
echo from thy thousand-stringed lyre.” Then the poet, in a rasping voice, 
in see-saw rhythm, jerking his body to the time as one that bounceth ona 
horse that is rough of gait, made inspired answer :— 


“Should you ask me whence these stories, 
Whence these legends and small poems, 
With the odors of the night-lamp, 

With the damp and mould of bookshelves, 
With their weary repetitions, 

And their echoes so familiar, 

Like the chattering of poll-parrots, 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

(And you’d every fool believe me) 

They are mine and not the Germans’, 
They are mine and not the Spaniards’, 
Nothing pilfered from the Finnish, 
Nothing from the Kalevala, 

Nor from Goethe, Richter, Uhland, 

Not repeated as I heard them, 

Not repeated as I stole them, 

But slicked over, mixed and garbled, 
Botched and crippled, lame and halting.” 


Truly he seemed as though he meant to go on forever with this everlasting 
see-saw, but the multitude burst forth into delighted shouts, declaring that 
Dolicheterus was the bard of the century. And so they reverently hustled 
him away, he still reciting and swinging his arm like a pump-handle, though 
for the clamor of the people we could no longer distinguish his words. 

Now when we thought the ceremonies were well-nigh over, and we were 
on the point of retiring, overburdened with the weight of so many sublime 
truths, the high-priest MacFagus came forward with an air somewhat 
deprecatory, saying: “Here is one Honestus, who declareth that he hath 
truths to announce to you which it is of moment that you should hear. 
For myself, I know not the man; but he seemeth to be but a shabby fellow, 
and if he should say aught that is unpalatable, scruple not to thrust him 
down forthwith, since he belongeth not to our party.” 

Then amid grim chilling silence came Honestus to the platform, modestly, 
but as one having a definite resolute purpose ; and he spake with moist eyes 
and in accents of compassion, saying: “O people, my countrymen! O 
dear and poor friends, blind and needy, light and fickle, what shall teach you 
to heed, what shall teach you to see! O unhappy friends, wretched in your 
generous confidences, betrayed, plundered, outraged where ye put your 
truest faiths,— ” but here the high-priest thrust his thumb against his nose, 
making the sign of highest reverence, and the multitude rose with a great 
uproar, and cried out against Honestus, and hooted him, and pelted him 
with indifferent eggs. Then the uproar increased, and we saw the multitude 
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tumultuously battling among themselves in frantic partisanship of Alogus and 
Cothlearius, and the collapsed bladder that had been Pultiscerebrum, and 
the Coming Woman, so that great fear took hold on us and we awaked ; but 
not before we perceived that there was not in all the crowd one partisan of 
Honestus, but all pelted him equally and drave him forth from their presence. 





Messrs. Epitors: 

Realising and fully appreciating a serious and long-felt want of an 
entirely new system of spelling and defining, in the teaching of the youth 
of our land, I have ventured to devote my humble abilities to the task 
of meeting this want, in the hope that my feeble labors may somewhere 
strike out some gem in the hard path of learning to youthful minds. I here- 
with enclose the first few pages of my little Primary, which, as you will 
perceive, is modeled on the odject plan. My Primary Character Speller 
and Dejiner will be speedily followed by my Lclectic Intermediary and 
Moralist. The following examples will give you a correct idea of my plan: 

1. This is a picture of a Lawyer. Do not his black hat and coat shine 
bully? See those poor men! how they flee from him! They run fast, but 
he will catch them; he wishes to pen them up, and put them in bankruptcy. 
Are there many lawyers in heaven? Not so many as there are in other 
places. 

2. Here is a portrait ofa Doctor. He is a great man; he knew you when 
you were a very small boy. Yonder in the distance is a graveyard. See 
how the white tombstones gleam in the last rays of the setting sun! 

3. This man is a Merchant. How calm and pious he looks! He is selling 
goods to a customer for much less than they cost him, because his heart is 
so liberal and tender. To-morrow he will advertise to give away all his 
stock, to make room for more. 

4. See the form of the School-teacher. He is very wealthy, for he con- 
stantly makes out large numbers of bills. How his benevolent face beams 
with joy! He sees a little boy making faces, and he is reaching for a strap. 
Will the little boy catch it soon? You bet. Would you like to be a 
school-teacher and try your hand on little boys ? 

5. Can you now tell me what this is? It is a likeness of a Governor. 
He is not pretty or good, but he is very smart and rich. He commenced 
life as a poor lad, and made a fortune by being Governor and selling bonds. 
See that large ring he is in! Does he wish to get out? Not much. How 
rapidly he takes in the stamps! This is a free country, and any little boy, 
if he grows up loyal and votes for Grant, can have any office, from a judge 
to a public treasurer. 

6. Here you have a fine view of an Editor. Oh! how sad and gloomy he 
looks! Sometimes, if he had a knife, I fear he would cut his throat. But 
now he is more cheerful. Some one has just sent him a mammoth turnip to 
notice in his paper. See how fast he eats it! Poor man, he is very hungry. 
He blows his hands to keep them warm, for presently he must write a puff 
and a long editorial. Why does he not warm them at the fire? He has no 
fire. Speak kindly to him in the streets, and do not jeer him. None of us 
know to what we may come one of these days. 

Dionysius TICKLETOBY. 

A counTRY store-keeper, a very Shylock for avarice, sold a sack of flour, 
on credit, to a very poor country doctor. At the expiration of the time 
allowed, he demanded payment. “I am very sorry to break my promise,” said 
the debtor; “but really I have not been able to collect anything, and—” 
“Then give me my flour back!” “1 can not do that; it iseaten.” “Can’t 
you give me something — some article worth the money?” “TI have no- 
thing that you could possibly sell.” “ Then—fJut some leeches on me. 1 
must have something !” 
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MARCH, 


THE cold gray sky of March is o’er my head, 
The dull and leaden sky ; 

The sharp, crisp frost is heard in every tread, 
The birds have ceased their cry ; 

The early flower is blighted now, and dead ; 
The shrill wind whistles by. 


I thought this was the month of gladsome Spring, 
Dawn of a brighter time, 

That flowers their fragrance now around would fling 
In our fair Southern clime, 

That happy birds would skip about and sing 
In harmony sublime. 


So I, a youth, deemed life a happy dream, 
That childish griefs were o’er ; 

That always ’twas a smoothly-gliding stream, 
With green, enchanting shore ; 

That glorious beauties in its waters gleam,— 


’Twas this, and nothing more! 


I step on manhood’s sacred threshold now: 
Youth has forever flown ; 

Wan care has set slight impress on my brow, 
Few sorrows have I known; 

Henceforth I stand and steer my vessel’s prow 
Unguided and alone! 


My soul! thou thought’st life like the pleasant Spring, 
3athed in sweet sparkling dew, 

The air all balmy, fields all blossoming 
With rare and changeful hue, 

Each hour passed brightly by on angel’s wing 
To thine enraptured view! 

Ah, soul! thy life is like ¢4#s month of Spring : 
Each has its chilling blast ; 

Those radiant buds, like youth’s bright hopes that cling 
To life, have faded fast; 

While cares and griefs, like clouds, are gathering ; 
Each sky is overcast! 


Hush, soul! Thank God that, now and then, a ray 
Beams sweetly down on thee ; 

That sometimes, now, birds sing and skip and play, 
And flowers bloom on the lea; 

That e’en in March comes a bright sunny day, 
To teach what life may be! 


ROGER GRAHAME, 
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In a city which we will call Lardopolis, there dwells a fashioner of 
garments by the name of Megargle, who once did a memorable deed which 
we think deserves to be chronicled. . 

Mr. Megargle was standing one day, sleek and prosperous-looking, at his 
shop door, when he was accosted by an old friend of his, a Mr. Gorkum — 
seedy and evidently sore buffeted by adversity — who asked him for work. 

“T don’t see how I can manage it, Peter,” said Mr. Megargle. “ Business 
is slack, and I am more disposed to turn off hands than to take new ones 
on. However, we have been old friends since we were boys, and we started 
in business at the same time, and — well, I’ll do the handsome thing by you: 
I'll give you work at $12 a week.” 

It was this or starvation to poor Gorkum, so he took the place, came at 6 
in the morning and worked till 9 or 1o at night. In the middle of the day 
he went out for a luncheon of bread and cheese. No sooner had he gone 
out of the door than Megargle called to his book-keeper, “ Mr. Balance, 
charge a half-hour to Mr. Gorkum!” At intervals during the day, when he 
laid down his shears and stepped to the door to straighten his spine and 
sniff a little fresh air, Mr. Balance would be told to charge a quarter of an 
hour to Mr. Gorkum. If his work was done in the evening, and he ventured 
to leave before his employer, who sat until late at night, reading the paper 
or writing his letters, several hours were charged to the unconscious Gorkum. 

At the end of the month, Mr. Gorkum asked fora settlement. “ Certainly. 
Mr. Balance, make out Mr. Gorkum’s account.” It was made and brought. 
“Hum,” said Mr. Megargle. “On this account, Mr. Gorkum, you are 
credited with your salary, $12 a week, for four weeks, $48. And on the 
other side you are charged with various absences from work, amounting, 
at our regular tariff of fines, to $51; so you see you owe me three dollars.” 

“ But, mercy upon me!” cried the amazed Gorkum, “ Mr. Megargle, that 
can not be. I have worked for you for a month; you have not paid mea 
cent, and I have boarded and lodged myself, and you bring me in your 
debtor ! ” 

“Well, well, Peter, we have been old friends since we were boys, and I 
am not the man to be hard on an old friend. We'll share the loss between 
us, and that will be a dollar and a half a-piece!” 





EPITAPH OF THE POET ROBINET. 


“PAUSE, stranger, pause, and drop a tear ; 
From sympathy a tribute due: 
Learn, it is I lie buried here— 
I’d much prefer that it were you!” 


A GENTLEMAN seeing a drunken fellow reeling home, knocking against 
lamp-posts and tumbling into gutters, remarked mildly to him,—* My friend, 
don’t you know that you do very wrong to drink so much?” “ Wrong to 
drink? No, no, Sir—my mistake’s — tryin’ to walk!” 

THE American Free Trade League has issued a cartoon, showing in — 
but striking figures how the industry of the country is drained of its life by 
the leeches of monopoly under the delusive cry of “ Protection.” 

The legend to the cartoon is to the effect that, “ The farmer rises in the 
morning, puts on his clothes taxed 60 per cent., eats his breakfast seasoned 
with pepper taxed 120 per cent. and salt taxed 108 per cent., cooked ona 
stove taxed 55 per cent. by coal taxed 60 per cent. He then hitches his 
horse shod with nails taxed 67 per cent. toa plough taxed 45 per cent., with 
chains taxed 100 per cent, and harness taxed 35 per cent., and gathers up 
his tools taxed from 33 to 150 per cent. 
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“ With his little savings he goes to the village store, where he has to pay 
from 25 to 200 per cent. for the ordinary necessaries of life. i 

“ When exhausted with labor and taxation, he lies down to die on his bed 
made of wood taxed 20 per cent., he draws over him a sheet taxed 55 per 
cent. and a blanket taxed 240 per cent. His quinine, taxed 45 per cent, 
being of no avail, his fate is recorded on a gravestone taxed 70 per cent., 
and his spirit goes where there are no tariffs.” 

There are various other telling illustrations on the sheet, and we trust it 
may be widely circulated. 


Mr. MuNDELLA, M. P. for Sheffield, in a recent address in which he gave 
his “Impressions of America,” assured his hearers that “ Longfellow, 
Holmes, Whittier, Bryant, and Lowell, were poets whom no other country in 
the same generation could surpass, if it could even match,” and that “ Long- 
fellow was one of the most glorious old men and one of the finest types of 
God’s creation.” 

England must certainly be desperately afraid of the United States. 


ALL our readers are familiar with the following stanza from Halleck’s poem 
on Burns :— 
**Such graves as his are pilgrim shrines — 
Shrines to no place or creed confined — 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind.” 

In one of Bulwer’s Zssays written in Youth, entitled “ Lake Leman and 
its Associations,” we find this passage :— 

“There are some places in the world which persons of lively imagination who 
contract a sympathy with genius feel it almost a duty to visit. Not to perform such 
pilgrimages seems a neglect of one of the objects of life. The world has manya 
Mecca and many a Medina for those who find a prophet in genius and a holiness in 
its sepulchre.” 


A BLIND man had a sum of five hundred crowns, which he buried in a 
corner of his garden. A thievish neighbor, who had seen the deposit, went 
privately to the place and carried off the money. The owner going, not 
long after, to add to the sum, found that he had been robbed, and imme- 
diately suspected his neighbor. So he went to the latter and said to him :— 
“‘] want to ask your advice on a matter; but you must promise me to keep 
perfect silence.” 

“You may trust me: I will not say a word.” 

“Well, the matter is this: I have a thousand crowns, of which I have put 
one half in a safe place. Now shall I put the rest there or not? It seems 
like putting too many eggs in one basket, don’t it?” 

“Well, is the place where you have put half, as you say, perfectly safe — 
as safe as any you know?” 

“ Perfectly safe.” 

“Then I don’t see that you can do better than to put the rest there.” 

“]T believe you are right; and I will do it to-morrow.” 

The next day he went to his hiding-place, where, as he expected, he 
found his five hundred crowns, which his neighbor had taken care to replace 
overnight. ' 





